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The Crawford Municipal Technical Institute, Cork. 


This building, which occupies the site of Arnott’s Brewery, is situated in Fitton-street 
in honour of the donor of the site and buildings already there. The architect was 
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t 1s only in recent years that 
rious attention has been devoted 


) the comprehensive and esthetic 


f our cities and urban districts, 
y a matter for surprise that our 


‘icts have hitherto been entirely 


re seems no reason why the 
ut of the country should not 
much attention as the arrange- 
the towns. The opportunity 


ig the needs of humanity and 


4 to the amenities of life is at 
reat, 
small island, with its over 


Mr. Samuel Hill. The building was opened in January. 
‘ 


COUNTRY PLANNING. 


crowded population, the value of skilful 
planning seems obvious, and, judging 
from our love of country life, anything 
which tends to increase its charm should 
appeal most forcibly to the interest of 
the general public. 

It may perhaps be anticipated that the 
attention which is now being paid to the 
towns will in time spread to the country, 
if only as considered in relation to the 
towns. It is no doubt true that, with 
regard to such matters as outlying 
suburbs, commons, and woodlands, our 
large cities are already establishing 
spheres of influence in which the general 


. or Sharman Crawford-street, as it has reen renamed 
Mr. Arthur Hill, B.E., F.R.1.B.A., and the contractor 


lay-out of the country, considered as the 
approach to the town, or as the play- 
ground of its citizens, will receive atten- 
tion. But all such general ideas seem 
to stop at a certain point, and do not 
concern themselves with the country as 
such, or with its proper arrangement to 
serve the needs of those who live in it. 
Most schemes at present must of 
necessity perhaps be conceived as 
patterns on a background which is left 
to take care of itself and to be altered or 
developed at the dictates of physical 
necessity alone, and with no regard to 
esthetic considerations. Yet there would 
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seem to be need, and ample scope, for 
such considerations in every part of the 
country that is brought under cultivation. 

There is surely an art in laying out 
ground, whether intended for profit or 
for pleasure; as much opportunity for 
skilful planning in the arrangement of a 
farm as in the arrangement of a public 
park. In so far as such planning adds 
to the beauty of the neighbourhood 
and to the amenities of life it may rightly 
be considered to rank as a fine art and 
to be a matter of some concern to the 
architect. 

With the exception of the work done 
by the Romans this country was settled 
and enclosed by uncivilised people with 
no capital but their brains and sinews, 
who added field to field, taken from 
forest, moor, or fen, in haphazard manner 
to satisfy the immediate pressing needs of 
existence. As they left it, so, to a large 
extent, we see it to-day. 

A detail map of any part of the country 
will show the fields divided up by hedges 
or stone walls in the most wasteful, 
inconvenient, and haphazard fashion that 
has no direct relation to modern methods 
of agriculture, to the convenience of the 
farmers, or the beauty of the landscape. 
We find the roads sometimes winding 
about in an aimless manner that has no 
connexion with present needs and con- 
ditions, making wide detours or climbing 
steep hills, it may be, to avoid swamps 
which no longer exist, or at other times 
running straight between points where 
direct communication is no longer neces- 
Sary. 

How far the dwellers in the country 
districts are hampered in their business or 
their social pursuits by bad arrangements 
it would be difficult to say, but it seems 
evident that neither the field enclosures 
nor the roads have kept pace with the 
general progress of the country. 

Probably the main reason that accounts 
for our lack of interest in the development 
of the country districts in harmony with 
our high degree of material civilisation 
is the growth of industrialism, which, by 
drawing the country people to the towns, 
has shifted the centre of interest to the 
large centres of population. If we have 
failed to establish adequate road com- 
munication between these centres it is no 
doubt due to the introduction of railways, 
which altered the whole problem of 
planning for both town and country. 

No sooner, however, do we appear to 
begin to make an effort to adjust our 
roids to the dominating position obtained 
by the railways than the invention of 
motor traction again alters the problem" 
reinstates the country roads in their 
previous position of importance, and 
renders their improvement a matter of 
immediate and pressing necessity. This 
improvement has already been taken 
in hand with the help of the Road Board, 
but in a piecemeal fashion, and without 
much consideration, we fear, for the 
‘esthetic questions involved. 

However valuable may be the local 
improvements effected on these lines, far 
better results might be obtained if they 
were all carried out in conformity 
with some generally recognised principles 
and related to a central and compre- 
hensive scheme. 

If the ultimate problem involved is 
really the general lay-out of the whole 
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country to render it even more exactly 
fit for the present-day needs of its inhabit- 
ants, the first essential to be considered, 
as in the lay-out of a town, is the proper 
disposition of the main traffic arteries 
from end to end of the country, or 
between the great centres of population. 

When we remember that the Romans 
had long ago driven main high-roads 
across the country, many of which have 
since been encroached upon or allowed 
to fall into disuse, we cannot help 
wondering how far it would be ible 
to repair and rewiden them and bring 
back to them something of their former 
glory as the great arteries of national life. 

A complete survey of their present 
and original condition, studied in relation 
to the present and probable future 
centres z population, would show how 
far it was possible to harmonise historic 
continuity with present-day necessity. 

If the general trend of social develop- 
ment, as exemplified by recent legislation, 
leads to the division of large properties 
and to the return of the peasant pro- 
prietor or the smallholder, another move- 
ment is set on foot which will also tend 
to make this question of country planning 
a matter of practical politics. 

Fears have been expressed that the 
coming of the smallholder will not 
improve the aspect of the countryside, 
that he will cut down trees, lay out the 
more fertile districts in small rectangular 
plots, each with its jerry-built shanty, 
and so destroy the woodlands and 
meadows which give so much character 
and charm to English scenery. 

The more truth there is in this forecast 
the more need there is that every effort 
should be made to ensure by skilful 
arrangement and regard for the amenities 
that whatever old-world charm is of 
necessity destroyed shall be replaced by 
features which, in their turn, will be the 
delight of future generations. 

Taking into account both aspects of 
this general question, there is little doubt 
that great changes may be anticipated in 
the near future, which if not carried out 
in a right spirit may ruin for many genera- 
tions to come the charm of our villages 
and our rural districts. 

But in these days of widely-diffused 
taste and knowledge, with an architect 
in every country town, there is no reason 
why the improvements rendered neces- 
sary either by the invention of motor 
traction or by changes in our system of 
land tenure should not be placed in the 
hands of those specially skilled in plan- 
ning and qualified to take a broad view of 
the esthetic problems involved. Neither is 
there any reason why a centra! authority 
should not see that all improvements are 
related to a general scheme and are carried 
out in accordance with generally accepted 
principles which make due provision for 
the amenities of 'ife and for the charm 
of the countryside. 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL, 


The mosaic work in the Shrine of the 
Sacred Heart is now completed. Under the 
vaulting, which is encrusted with gold and 
red vitreous mosaic, is a representation of the 
Sacred Face by the late Mr. W. C. Symons, 
and given by Fo Murray; in front of the 
statue hangs a silver lamp, designed for Sir 
Paston Cooper; electric light pendants are 
suspended from beams at the springing of 
the vaulting; the walls are veneered with 
plates of green and white marble. 
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HE reopening of the question 
as to the unsuitability of the 
approved design for Regent's 
Quadrant for the purpose 

of the retail trader indicates that it r “a 
based on a mere ephemeral distaste he 
novelty of treatment, but on a firmly. 
rooted conviction that if it is enforced oy 
all the prospective lessees the class of 
business hitherto carried on at this point 
will be driven elsewhere and the pre. 
mises diverted to such other purposes as 
would be independent of a maximun 
attraction to the casual passer-by, 

It may be all very well to scoff at the 
uses of advertisement and to say that 
they are inconsistent with the highest 
forms of architectural dignity, but adver- 
tisement takes various forms, and among 
the best is the attractive display of goods 
offered to those who aim at educating 
themselves in what is the right and suit- 
able thing to purchase. To say that 
architecture is incapable of catering fo: 
this would be, we think, an admission 
most injurious to the interests of this art. 
Architecture is surely an expression of a 
need—one need may be more exalted than 
another—but surely in an organised 
community all legitimate needs are 
entitled to call in the aid of the architect 
to enhance the material expression of 

urpose, and for the architect to say that 

. is out of sympathy with the — 

and to persist in expressing something 

else places him in quite a false position. 

‘This is substantially what has taken 
lace in the case of Mr. Norman Shaws 
acade in the Quadrant. No one wil 
deny to this design certain qualities ol 
dignity and breadth, and even if some 
think it a little out of scale with the 
street in which it stands, this is not the 
main point. The crux of the matter ls 
whether it does or does not express the 
requirements of the purpose for which it 
is built. Undoubtedly the popular wie 
is that it does not, and, making all allow- 
ances for conservative prejudices, we 
are bound to say that in this case Ww 
believe that the popular view 15 the 
correct one. ; 

This places the Londoner in 4 difficult 
position. There are several alternative 
before him in regard to the completion 
of the Quadrant. Shall the — 
block be refronted? This can eo 
be recommended on practical grow 4 
Shall the present building be disregat sa 
in the future work ? Such a course seem 
unthinkable—to the architect, at aid 
rate. Shall Mr. Norman Shaw s eM 
be completed even at the cov! x a 
interests affected ? After what we ‘ ] 
said, we feel that this would be a fata 
mistake, especially as there 1s yet — 
alternative open. Let us ee : 
Shaw’s building (except im tesa? “ 
its western bay) and set to work to § 
. ns juced that will 
if a design cannot be produ’ eo 
in its general lines harmonise W'' il she 
block, but which will provide for a! 
reasonable requirements of thé ag 
traders who would naturally occ'py 

remises. 

2 The problem is a difficult one, but = 

we believe, insoluble, and the im aes 

of finding a means of reconcilatidl 

; ts of Londons 
between the interests 1 djenitt 
commerce and her architecture’ dignity) 
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it that, with a view to helping 
so desirable a consummation, 


js so grei 


towards ' agin 
we have decided to institute a com 
tition for an architectural design 


that, while accepting the present facade 
as a fai! accompli, shall continue it 
‘n such a fashion as may not be open 
to the destructive criticisms that have 
been levelled at Mr. Norman Shaw's 
design. #5 

Particulars of this competition will 
be found on p. 453, and we would urge 
our younger architects to enter, not so 
much for the trifling reward we are in 
a position to offer as for the sake of 
London’s civic need of good architecture, 
and an adequate solution of one of 
the numerous difficulties in which, 
through past failures, she has become 
involved. 
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PaRTICULARS have been 
published in a White Paper 
issued from the Prvy 
Council Office of the 
Royal Charter which it is proposed to 
«rant to the British School at Rome, to 
be erected on the site of the pavilion 
which contained the British Section of 
Fine Arts in the International Exhibition 
held last year in Rome. The Articles of 
the Charter are of interest and import- 
ance, setting forth the object and con- 
stitution of the School, and further refer- 
ence will be made to the proposals in our 
next issue. The appointed members of 
the Council will include two appointed 
hy the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, both of whom will be architects, 
and four by the Royal Academy of Arts, 
one of whom will be an architect and one 
a sculptor. 


The British 
School at 
Rome. 


Petit tendian THE letter from Mr. 
Competition, ©: H. B. Quennell which 

we publish in another 
column calls attention to an aspect of our 
method of conducting competitions which, 
(rom the point of view of their educative 
value, may certainly be considered a 
defect. The efforts of 164 competitors, 
many, no doubt, the ablest men in the 
profession, devoted to the solution of 
“n unusually interesting and important 
problem, should certainly not be lost to 
the profession. We see no reason why 


ni preliminary designs in a double- 
arrelle competition should not be 
retained ind exhibited with the selected 
aa “i 0 the final award is made. This 
tea ; to the interest of the exhibi- 
slinsias. “a advantages other than 
ena in . Considering the import- 
profess;, © promoters, as well as to the 
should | that the best general ideas 
Netition chosen in a preliminary com- 
publicis ‘here seems as much need for 
the Po n one case as the other. As 
love: = —— preliminary designs 
aa | ee been returned to their 
exhibit, _ ve may be some difficulty in 
fol on — in this case. After the 
to ahha is made, however, we hope 
competit, *, with the assistance of the 
da. 2 to give illustrations of some 
lay-out of alan ideas as to the general 
buildine the site and treatment of the 
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A CORRESPONDENT draws 
= our attention to the con- 
Competition, ‘itions of a competition 
for a Sunk Area and Band- 
stand promoted by the County Borough 
of Hastings, which do not appear to be in 
conformity with the Institute regulations. 
The usual deposit of one guinea is to be 
retained by the Corporation, the two 
premiums offered are insufficient in pro- 
portion to the cost of the undertaking. 
and no assurance is given that the com- 
petitor placed first will be entrusted with 
the work. Although the President of the 
[Institute is to be asked to nominate an 
assessor, it is difficult to see how he will be 
able to act unless these conditions are first 
brought into line with the Institute’s 
requirements. Failing this, a deadlock 
will arise which might so easily have been 
avoided. As a general rule, promoters of 
competitions recognise the advantage of 
approaching the Institute in the first 
instance, so that the assessor may be 
appointed to draw up the conditions on 
terms which allow architects of repute to 
compete, so ensuring more satisfactory 
results to the promoters. It is, how- 
ever, gratifying to note that the Corpora- 
tion of Hastings fully appreciate the 
importance of obtaining the best available 
architectural skill for a class of work 
which, though powerfully affecting the 
appearance of a town, has been too often 
carried out without it. Once they 
realise that these conditions are likely to 
defeat their object and to he prejudicial 
to their own interests they will no doubt 
take steps to reconsider them. That an 
offer of premiums only amounting to a 
total of twenty-five guineas, while a 
charge of one guinea is made to each 
competitor, might look like an attempt to 
finance or even to make a profit out of 
the competition, would probably never 
occur to promoters who had no such 
intention. 


Mr. Raymonp Unwin, in 


poe oe a letter to the Times, 
ars points out that in limiting 


under a  town-planning 

scheme the number of houses to be built 
on an acre of land the speculator is 
tempted to erect larger houses on each 
plot, which may come to be occupied by 
two or more families, thus perpetuating 
a state of affairs that it is one of the aims 
of the Town Planning Act to abolish. 
It is pointed out that in arranging the 
number of houses some consideration 
should be given to their size; but this 
appears to us to add a complication 
to the procedure that would render it 
almost unworkable. Now, why not 
solve the problem by simply stipulating 
that not more than a certain amount of 
cubic feet of building should be con 
structed per acre? This would allow the 
utmost freedom in erecting the class 
of property most nearly suited to the 
requirements without putting a premium 
on the larger house, which may become 
liable to misuse. 
_ _ From the Report of the 
ow examiners for 1911 on the 
selected works of schools 

of art and technology recognised under 
the regulation of the Board of Education 
we gather that these schools continue to 
be weakest where they should be strongest 
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viz., in the art of design. Good progress 
is reported in work from the life and in 
other imitative studies, but it does not 
appear to be so noticeable in the applica- 
tion of the technical skill thus obtained 
to the purposes for which these schools 
were founded. When the examiners point 
out that certain designs are not up to the 
level of ordinary trade work, the remark, 
we presume, is intended as a severe 
criticism. But when we remember that 
these schools were organised for the very 
papers of raising the level of ordinarv 
trade work, the fact that it is still so low 
as to suggest this observation appears 
to constitute an even more damaging 
criticism on the practical utility of the 
whole system of education. That the 
examiners in architecture should deplore 
the lack of competent direction in the 
general conception of designs, and in the 
elements of design, is not to be wondered 
at, for their criticism might, we think, 
equally apply to our regular architectural 
schools from the Academy downwards. 
Having recognised the lack of competent 
teaching, the next step is to recognise 
the lack of competent teachers, and then 
to make a determined effort to provide 
them, even if we, like the Americans, 
have to bring them in from another 
country. 


The Titan‘c. WHILE this is not the time 

to enter into technical 

questions connected with the national 
disaster that has befallen us in the loss 
of the Titanic, we feel impelled to offer 
our condolences to those whose friends 
are among the missing. Of the many 
distinguished names on this list we 
should draw attention to those off Mr. 
F. D. Millet, the eminent American 


painter, and Mr. Christopher Head, who, 
as Mayor of Chelsea, took such a keen 
artistic 


interest in matters affecting 


London. 





A SPECIAL meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, under the Chairmanship 
of Professor Blomfield, A.R.A. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, in the absence of the Hon. 
Secretary, said he had to announce, with regret, 
the decease of Mr. klijah Poole, who was elected 
an Associate in 1869 and a Fellow in 1874, and 
who was placed on the retired list of Fellows 
in 1911. 


THE NEWER RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The Chairman explained that the object of 
the meeting was to- resume the discussion of the 
papers on “The Newer Responsibilities of 
Architects,” which were read by Mr. W. H. 
White and Mr. E. Greenop at the ing on 
— a6 and Mr. rh o Snell had 

enough to resume the subject b 
; paper on “ The Royal Tneritate: of Bettie 
Architects’ Conditions of Contract : Some Pointe 
for Revision.” 
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Mr. Snell then read his paper, of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

‘This evening I have to confine myself to 
certain clauses and provisions in the R.1.B.A. 
conditions, which directly affect our responsi- 
bilities as architects, and with so short a 
time at my disposal I can only deal with 
two points : 

(a) The employment of special tradesmen 
as sub-contractors; and (4) the effect of the 
arbitration clause. 

Sub-Contracts. 

The average building owner generally 
imagines that the building contractor is the 
direct employer of craftsmen in all trades. 
Indeed, this is implied in our conditions of 
contract, for we have a clause enabling the 
contractor to sub-let portions of the work 
subject to the architect's approval of the 
sub-contractor. As a matter of fact, we 
know that in modern contracts it is not un- 
usual to sub-let carting, plastering, plumb 
ing, slating, etc. Possibly the arrangement 
makes for better work, especially if the sub 
contractor is himself a master craftsman. 
As architects, we are concerned only to 
know that the sub-contractor can, and will, do 
the work properly. We do not interfere with 
the financial or any other arrangement be 
tween the parties. We stipulate only that 
our specification and drawings shall be 
followed, and that the contractor shall not 
thereby contract himself out of his liabilities 
under the contract with the building owner. 

In earlier times, when contracting was a 
fairly-paid business, and longer time was 
allowed for the erection of a building, frix 
tion seldom occurred, but in these days of 
quick building and small profits a dilatory 
sub-contractor may cause serious delay and 
inconvenience; and many contractors feel 
that they should have more adequate means 
of control, and, more especially, the power 
to withhold payment. On the other hand, 
experience teaches us that if this power is 
conceded it may be used for inadequate 
reasons, or for purposes which, from our 
point of view, are not legitimate. 

It must be acknowledged that in Clauses 20 
and 28 this matter is dealt with in a manner 
which meets the difficulty almost. Indeed, 
it seems to hold the batance admirably be 
tween both parties. Clause 20 may be re 
garded as safeguarding the contractor and 
Clause. 28 the special tradesmen. Neverthe 
less, the provision for direct payment to the 
latter by the building owner is an awkward 
circumstance, which may lead to unexpeced 
decisions in a court of law. The case of 
Crittall vr. The London County Council is a 
case in point. 

My own practice is to nominate the special 
tradesmen and to fix the net amount to be 
paid to them. They are made to understand 
that they can look only to the building con- 
tractor for payment, who is solely liable. 
On the other hand, I have a provision in the 
building contractor’s contract that he must 
pay these special tradesmen in full such 
amounts as I may certify from time to time. 
and the amounts so paid are not included in 
any payment to him by the building owner 
until he (the contractor) can produce evidence 
that they have actually been paid. 

My own limited experience leads me to 
believe that there is no half-way house be 
tween taking this strong line and that of 
leaving the contractor that full control over 
the special tradesmen which he exercises over 
his own sub-contractors, reserving to our- 
selves only the right of nomination and fixing 
the price to be paid for the work. Tam not 
at all sure but that the latter is in all 
circumstances (and more especially in our 
interests) the better of the two methods. On 
the contractor’s side it removes a possible 
grievance; and the specia! contractor—well. 
the special contractor would look after him 
self. He should have means of protecting 
himself, and, in any case, he is not obliged 
to accept a contract under the terms. : 


Arbitration. 


Perhaps the most serious defect of these 
conditions is that the architect is reduced 
to the level of mere agent for the building 
owner. He is deprived of judicial powers. 
It is a position which we think ‘‘unfair to 
the contractor, not in the long run to the 
interest of the building owner. dangerous 
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to the architect, and derogatory to the 
dignity of our profession.”’ 

There used to be a clear distinction in 
our relations to the building owner _ before 
and during the carrying out of a contract. 
In the first place, we were his expert advisers 
in determining what forms the realisation of 
his desires should take, and his agents in 
drafting these forms for the purpose of in- 
structing the building contractor. So soon 
as a contract wag entered into between the 
parties to our duties as agent to the building 
owner in superintending the work was added 
the honourable one of arbitrator upon po'nts 
of dispute between him and the building 
contractor. 

This dual position so long held by the 
architect has been challenged. It is an in- 
convenience in the eyes of a certain class 
of building owner and an offence to his legal 
advisers. On the other hand, his Majesty’s 
judges have generally upheld it as eminently 
reasonable. 

I have had the privilege of reading through 
Mr. Bryce’s paper on “ The Law Relating 
to the Architect's Certificate,’’ and it is very 
interesting and instructive. But it seems to 
show that lawyers are obsessed with the idea 
of “‘agency”’ in the architect’s position; 
and, to speak frankly, I think they will 
always do all they can to deprive us of those 
judicia] functions, which, they consider, can 
only be exercised by members of their own 
profession. It is a very natural opinion, 
and not by any means based on selfish con- 
siderations. Their training and experience 
give them a better grasp of the principles 
of law and equity. Where, in our opimon, 
they fail is in their limited knowledge of 
the conditions under which a building is con 
ceived and carried into execution and their 
failure to perceive that supervising building 
work is, in fact, one long arbitration. 

In the carrying out of a building contract 
innumerable points of difference may, and, in 
fact. do, arise between the parties—questions 
as to interpretation of the drawings and 
specification and as to the quality of 
materials and workmanship. There are in- 
finite grades of excellence in all kinds of 
work, and the architect has to decide from 
time to time whether the grade contracted 
for is supplied. 

As to whether a certain piece of work has 
or has not been done is a question of fact, 
but as to whether is has been done properly 
is a matter of opinion, and, in giving his 
opinion, the architect is bound to exercise 
judgment as between the divergent views of 
building owner and building contractor. 

Is it not absurd and unreasonable that 
because one party or the other is dissatisfied 
with the architect’s judgment a_ specially 
appointed arbitrator must be called to decide 
between the parties? Bear in mind that the 
building owner selects the architect and that 
the contractor accepts him, and is not bound 
to enter into the contract if he distrusts the 
architect. 

In the old form of contract our final certi- 
ficate was given this character of an award 
from which there was no appeal (except on 
grounds of fraud or collusion) by either party. 
On the whole the arrangement worked well, 
and it certainly did prevent a good deal of 
contention as between building owner and 
building contractor. 

In the present form no decision of the 
architect binds either party, and certainly 
not the final certificate. The architect is 
reduced to the position of mere agent to 
the building owner, and as such may be 
sued for exercising his judgment in a way 
which may not be indorsed by the arbitrator. 
In spite of this there are those who assure 
us that the architect who does his duty 
fairly and reasonably need not fear the 
perils of the law; but a case such as that of 
Lanning v. Davis scarcely inspires confi- 
dence in that comfortable belief. 

The deeper one goes into the intricacies 
of these, and, indeed, all conditions of con- 
tract, the greater is the impression that we 
have lost sight of the fundamental relations 
between building owner, contractor, and 
architect. The failure of one party to 
realise the legitimate limits of his own 
interests leads him to make undue claims, 
which the other meets with counter-claims 
perhaps equally exaggerated. : 

Is there no way out of this ‘comedy of 
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to quarrel, A careful eXamination of the 
records of building actions affords conyin 
ing evidence that in most cases only the 
lawyers and expert witnesses benefit, "yon 
the fruits of wetory are dearly bought at 
the cost of worry and the interference with 
the ordinary course of business. 
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Mr. Harrison 


said he was responsible for the leva! side of the 
conditions: of contract of the Institute. They 
took five vears to elaborate, and he was stil] 
unrepentant. He thought they were good at 
the time, and he did not consider they were had 
now, although it was very probable that as the 
law changed they might require modernising. 
Discussing the cases mentioned by Mr. White in 
his paper, Mr. Harrison said that two of them 
ought to be eliminated altogether. In the first 
ease the architect had taken upon himself the 
function of a speculative builder, and he could 
hardly have expected that the result woul 
have been different from what it was. Wi‘h 
regard to the case of Lanning, he did not think it 
was quite fair to say that the verdict threw or 
would throw upon architects any new or newe! 
responsibilities at all. The case of the Leicester 
Board of Guardians v. Trollope was one involy- 
ing a 100,000/. job, which took three years to 
complete. It was a job for the erection of an 
infectious hospital of nine one-story buildin: 
all exactly alike. The architect had made vers 
ingenious arrangements by which the flooring 
was to be absolutely isolated from the soil, and 
upon the carrying out of those proceedings 
depended the permanence of the building. 
The architect, in his evidence, said he had only 
attended the job ten times in the course of the 
year, and the judge came to the conclusion that 
he had not given sufficient supervision 
Evidently the clerk of works had let him ir. 
There could not be said to be anything new in 
the case, because they all knew that it was the 
duty of an architect to superintend the erection 
of ‘his works. As to sub-contractors, the 
functions of the architect were only to nominate 
or select or approve—he had nothing else to dc, 
and he thought that the practice recommended 
by Mr. Saxon Snell in that regard was a per 
fectly sound one. On the general question of 
responsibility, there was, he thought, no doubt 
that the liability of all professional men had 
been more rigorously enforced during the last 
twenty-five years, but it had not been altered. 
The only professional man who had a legal 
immunity was the barrister, and for ver) good 
reasons. He did not think that immunity 
would ever be given to members of the architec- 
tural or other professions, and the on!) remeds 
they had was to pay much more strict a! tention 
to the business side of their business. \\ henevet 


instructions were given by telephone it \#s 
always wise to get them confirmed by a port 
saving 
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conflict of evidence. He was afraid that I 


most cases the person at the bottom | their 
trouble was the clerk of works ; and ()' only 
remedy was to charge a higher fee anc | their 
own clerk of works. Until they did tha «° "® 
afraid they would never be rid of the | act 
troubles to which they were subjecte’. +N’ 
must never forget that all professi: men 
were at the service of the public, anc ee 
very difficult and dangerous thing fo: 7 


take any step which was not very clea’ Me 
interests of the public. They would"): 
there was a law that they were liable a 
such they were able to sue for their‘ ~ bh 
they were liable to be called to accoun' an} 


neglect or omission in the services whic! po 
rendered their client. He was not at ©" “| 
that the architect did not better s°'\" upy 


person who employed him if he did not © 
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tion of arbitrator, and he had often 
heard it said that @ builder who knew that he 
was in the hands of a very strict architect would 
endeavour to get @ little bit of his own back in 
other ways: W ith regard to their conditions, 
thev had made a slip in Clanse 30. The agree- 
ment in 1907 was founded on two principles. 
The builders said, we will come in and make 
an agreement on one condition—t hat everything 
ig referable to an ultimate and outside arbi- 
trator. That point was considered and delibe- 
rated upon most carefully by a most able 
committee, and was eventually accepted. On 
the other hand, the architects said, we are 
willing to accept that principle, but we will not 
be relegated to the position of being a superior 
clerk of works—we must be master of the job 
and master of the contractor, although we are 
agreeable to be amenable to some outside 
tribunal. The point he wanted them to con- 
sider was that if they altered that the public 
would say that the alteration was not being 
made for their benefit or for the benefit of the 
contractors, and it was, therefore, for them as 
architects to decide whether in these days it 
would be a wise policy to attempt to make any 
change. 


Mr. Atkin Berry, 

in seconding the motion, said it seemed to him 
that the papers scarcely justified their title. 
They were supposed to be on “The Newer 
Responsibilities of Architects,’ but he could not 
find anything in them that was new in regard to 
their responsibilities. He thought the papers 
might quite properly have been called “ Some 
of the Responsibilities of Architects,” or ‘ A 
New Light upon the Responsibilities of Archi- 
tects.” That was perhaps best illustrated in 
the cases which had been put forward by Mr. 
Greenop. What he (Mr. Atkin Berry) wished 
to emphasise was that they must not form their 
opinion upon the bare wording of the judg- 
ments. They must put themselves in posses- 
sion of all the facts and know all the details of 
the evidence, because those judgments were 
based upon one particular point, and unless 
they gripped the exact purport of that point 
they missed the true effect of the judgment. 
The case of Lanning v. Davey & Salter was a 
miscarriage of justice from the beginning, but it 
was a risk which every citizen stood who might 
fave an unjust action brought against him. 
In the end the final judgment was in favour of 
the architect. The case of the Leicester Board 
of Guardians v. Trollope did put architects in 
a very difficult position, and Mr. Harrison had 
hot quite satisfied them as to how they could 
protect themselves against an action of that 
kind, The architect might take every possible 
precaution to design his building and draw his 
specification and to direct execution of the 
work, and vet, through some bit of devilry on 
the part of somebody else, something went 
wrong which he had no means of discovering, 
and he was held liable while the builder escaped. 
if Mr. Harrison could show them how they could 
protect themselves against responsibilities of 
that kind he would be doing them an enormous 
service. The case of Roberts v. Hickman was 
one in Which the architect had withheld his 
certificate under the influence of the building 
ep lt was a maxim with them that that 
beter th, Most improper thing to do, and if an 
architect did such a thing as that he must take 
— i a That was no new responsi- 
“Tersthnbee: of the decision in the case of 
vobins . “oddard—the two cases did not bear 
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pa The case of Crittall v. The London 
to sake Council gave them pause, and they had 
ask theuiselves what course an architect was 
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7 Mr. Snell had suggested was one which 
them a to them all, and which most of 
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pall simplicity in their conditions of 
imine ‘nd for more mutual confidence 
Seb aen, builder and the contractor. That 
ti ounsel of perfection and a consumma- 
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ago would have been settled outside. With 
regard to sub-contractors, he had just read a 
work by Mr. J. W. Smith, in which he said that 
their conditions of contract failed in this one 
important respect—that it did not give them 
the power to withhold payment to the general 
contractor until they saw the receipt from 
the sub-contractor. Mr. Smith had made it 
quite clear that he would not pay the general 
contractor until he was assured that the sub- 
contractor had been paid, but there was no power 
in the conditions of contract to withhold the 
certificate to the general contractor aad say 
that he should not be paid until they had seen 
the recsipt of the sub-contractor. That was a 
point the Institute was now dealing with, and 
he hoped they would find that the new con- 
ditions of contract would fairly deal with 
that. The case of Crittall would have been all 
right except that the general contractor became 
bankrupt before payment had been made to the 
sub-contractor. The sub-contractor sued the 
London County Council and recovered, and 
it was against that very great risk that they, 
as architects, had to try to guard themselves, 
With regard to the question of agency and how 
far aa architect was able to pledge the credit of 
his client and how far he was empowered to 
add to the amount of the contract by additions 
for which he had not got the previous consent of 
his client, he claimed that, as ageat of the client, 
the architect was empowered to order extras 
to any extent he liked so long as those extras 
were not detrimental to the building itself. 
On the question of arbitration, if he were a 
contractor he would under no circumstances 
sign a contract where the architect was left as 
sole arbitrator. 


Mr. Douglas Mathews 

said he must differ with Mr. Atkin Berry that 
there were no new responsibilities upon archi- 
tects. When one considered what were the 
duties and responsibilities of architects. forty 
or fifty years ago as compared with the present 
day he could not help saying that there were 
a good many new responsibilities which operated 
most seriously against the architect in his 
practice. (Mr. Atkin Berry: I did not say that 
there were no new responsibilities; I said in 
these papers. Mr. Douglas Mathews, continuing, 
said that in former days builders were men 
who took a real interest in their work, and the 
architect did not have to supervise his building 
to anything like the same extent as he did now. 
At the present day, while many builders were 
doubtless good organisers, they were not 
practical mea, and the architect was turned over 
to the manager or foreman. That in itself 
was a very great responsibility, because they 
were practically at the mercy of men who did 
not care twopence about their work. With 
regard to the position of an architect as archi- 
tect, if he could not be trusted by his employer 
it was a very serious thing for both of them. It 
meant that if they had to go to an outside 
arbitrator for every little difference between the 
architect and the builder the owner was going 
to be pinched. The architect should be the 
go-between between the employee and the 
employer, and he should be looked upon as a 
man of position and a man of strict integrity, to 
be trusted by both parties. The architect 
should not be made responsible for work which 
he had not done. 


Mr. Lovell 

said the question was undoubtedly a very 
involved one, and to one who had, like himself, 
been practising abroad it was even more 
involved. As they were aware, the question 
was raised at the International Congress at 
Rome, and there were three distinct references 
to it. In one case it became apparent that in 
France the question of the sub-contractor 
practically disappeared, because in that country 
each trade contract was let meee. In 
Italy it would appear that the architect almost 
became the contractor, inasmuch as he gave a 
price for the completed buildings. In Spain and 
South America generally the custom was to 
have two architects—oue was the architect 
for the contractor, who did the bulk of the 
work of the drawings, and the other was the 
architect for the building owner, and between 
them was an arbitrator to settle any disputed 
questions. His idea was that it was an 
exceedingly difficult question to determine that 
the architect could be anything more than the 
agent for the eee ees but he thought 
it was only fair that t should be somebody 
beyond him to whom questions in dispute 
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should be referred. He could not help feeling 
that the trouble lay with the clerk of works, and 
if that person could be supplanted by the young 
architect they would get a better class of man 
controlling the workmen, and they would be 
educating their young architects in a class of 
work which would be exceedingly valuable 
to them. 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 

said he did not wish it to go out to the world 
that architects were trying to safeguard them- 
selves too much. The responsibilities they 
were considering were their clients’ responsi- 
bilities as well as their own, and that was the 
light in which he hoped the public would look 
upon the discussion; and not that they were 
trying to make things too easy for themselves. 


Mr. Blanco White 
said Mr. Woodward had raised the question 
as to how far the architect had authority to 


order variations in a building. His (the 
speaker's) view was that if the variation 
was detrimental to the building then the 


contractor was not obliged to obey the architect. 
He knew that was an idiotic answer, because in 
practice he did not see how a contractor could 
possibly be expected to say whether any 
particular order was detrimental to the building 
or not. The second question was what was the 
architect’s position with regard to the building 
owner if the architect ordered a variation with- 
out first consulting the owner? If at the 
beginning of the job the architect made it plain 
that the plans were only provisional, and that 
other work might be found necessary, he took 
it that the architect would be safe, but not 
otherwise. As to how far the architect was 
liable for an action for negligence, and how 
far he was exempt because he was acting in the 
position of a quasi arbitrator, was a matter that 
depended upon the wording of the contract. 
In so far as the architect was the agent of the 
building owner, it was only just that he should 
be liable for negligence if it was his fault ; but, 
on the other hand, if he was acting in a judicial 
capacity between the building owner and the 
contractor, he ought not to be liable, and he 
thought it was clear that he was not. 


Mr. Alan Munby 

said that most of them used some form in con- 
nexion with sub-contractors, but very often it 
was not acceptable either to the builder or 
the sub-contractor, and wrangling ensued. He 
thought it was very desirable if they could have 
some form showing exactly how far their 
responsibilities with regard to sub-contractors 
went. 


Mr. G. Ernest Nield 

referred to the case of Crittall v. The London 
County Council, and said it was the general 
practice in accepting sub-contractors’ estimates 
to get them confirmed and make the contractor 
take over the liability. They should recollect 
that their form of contract went far beyond the 
Institute. 


Mr. Douglas Wood 

asked whether it was a fact that the builder's 
responsibility ceased when the final certificate 
was given, while the architect's responsibility 
continued for a period of six years? If that was 
so he did not consider it a fair arrangement, 
He was confident that no architect wished to 
avoid responsibility which rightly attached to 
him, but he knew of no other body of profes- 
sional;men who would be such fools as to take 
up a responsibility for which they were not 
justly liable. ar 


Mr. Max Clarke 
said that with regard to sub-contractors it 
appeared to him that it was quite ible for 
architects to guard themselves and their clients 
by putting in a clause in the contract that they 
were to see the receipts for payments to sub- 
contractors. He always did that himself, and 
he never found any difficulty in getting the 
receipts. After all, their responsibilities were 
much the same as they had always been, but 
they had become much more complicated and 
intricate as compared with thirty or forty years 
ago. Nowadays bricks were bad, the Portland 
cement was often too hot, and the steel, unless 
they looked very carefully after it, came from 
ium. All those things required much more 
careful and personal supervision, and the moral 
of it all was that they ought to pay tour times 
the amount of attention to their work, and 
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thev ought to ask their ciient for four times the 
amount of time to carry it out. They should 
all alter the contract with regard to gg. 
liability and workmen's compensation. Person- 
ally he thonght thev were making too much 
trouble for themselves with regard to the form 
of the contract, and not paying nearly enough 
attention to the carrving out of their building, 
and that if they talked less and did a little more 
thev would be all the better for it. 

ifter a few remarks from the Chairman, the 
vote of thanks was carried, and was acknow- 
ledged by Mr. White, Mr. Greenop, and Mr. 
Saxon Snell. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on Monday, 22nd inst. 








SOME SCOTTISH HOUSES OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


Mr. GeRALD ©. Horstey (President) took 
the chair on Monday night at the Rooms, 
Tufton-street, at an ordinary meeting of the 
Architectural Association. 

Mr. H. A. Hall (Hon. Secretary) announced 
that an exhibition of }-in. scale drawings and 
photographs, and smoking concert, will be held 
on May 3. The exhibition will be opened by the 


President at 7.30 p.m., and the concert will 
commence at 8.30 p.m. The exhibition will 


remain open for a week 


The Elections. 


\ report by the scrutineers stated that 298 
members voted for the election of officers, and 
there were four papers invalid. 


President—Gerald (©. Horsley; Vice-Presi- 
dents—W. Curtis Green and Maurice E. Webb. 
Ordinary Member (ounei—Arthur T. 
Bolton, Cecil C. Brewer, F. C. Eden, G. Leonard 
Elkington, Theodore Fyfe, Stanley Hamp, 
Alick G. Horsnell, Geoffry Lucas, F. Winton 
Newman, A. Gilbert Scott, W. J. Tapper. 
Hon. Treasurer—Arthur Keen. 
Editor or th Architectural 
* Journal °—P. Cart de Lafontaine. 
Hon. | thbrarian—W. H. Ward. 
Han. Necere tary - Herbert A, Hall. 


Votes of Thanks. 


On the motion of the President. votes of 
accorded to the scrutineers: 
the retiring members of the Council (Messrs. (. 
Wontner Smith. Horace Field, and P. May): 


thanks were 


the professional Press: and to Messrs. Lan 
( hester « 
allowin y 


Spring Visit); also to Mr. FE. C. 


the building. 


Mr. Lawrence Weaver then gave an address 
on ** Some Scottish Houses of the Renaissance,” 
his remarks, which were delivered without 
notes of any kind, being illustrated by a large 
_ He said that the 
treatment of house planning in Scotland was 
In his 
book on the growth of the English house Mr. 
Gotch said the English house was developed 
speaker) 


number of lantern slides: 


rather different from that of England, 


from the Castle keep. He (the 


The officers 


elected for Session 1912-13 were as follows :— 


Association 


Rickards for their kindness in 
& party of members to visit the new 
Wesleyan Church House on March 30 (Sixth 
Howell, the 
clerk of works, for conducting the party over 
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thought this was somewhat inaccurate, and 
that it would have been more accurate to say 
that the keep was an _ occasional~ incident 
owing to need of defensive operations, but 
that the English house grew around the 
hall. When they came to Scotch architec- 
ture he thought that Mr. Gotch’s generali- 
sation would be accurate, for there were 
very few houses in Scotland, and he himself had 
seen none earlier than the XVIth century, 
buiit at all on the typical hall plan. There was 
one rather important. general point with regard 
to Scottish houses which was brought out by 
the use of a colloquialism in respect to 
building. Whilst in England they always 
referred to bricks and mortar, in Scotland they 
spoke of stone and lime, and with very good 
reason, because no bricks were used in early 
buildings at all. It might be a wide statement 
to say there were no houses built of bricks earlier 
than the XIXth century, but there were almost 
certainly none before the XVIIIth century. 
They had generally looked on Scottish archi- 
tecture as being a somewhat limited affair, 
which began and ended with what was known 
as the baronial building, and that idea had to a 
large extent arisen because the literature of 
Scottish architecture was limited. There was 
one very notable book by McGibbon and Ross, 
but the authors were very Gothic in spirit and 
somewhat lacking in sympathy with the 
full Renaissance. They touched very slightly 
on the Renaissance buildings introduced 
by Sir Wm. Bruce, and the result was that 
it had been rather felt that there was 
nothing in Scotland except the ordinary 
baronial house. He proposed to show that 
evening that this was somewhat of a misunder- 
standing, and that, although there was nobody 
at all in Scotland to take the place of Inigo 
Jones and Wren, and the big men who followed 
them in England, yet there was a very serious 
school of neo-Classic architecture in Scotland 
started by Sir Wm. Bruce. The important dates 
with regard to Scotland were 1539 and 1671. 
The first introduction of the Renaissance in 
Scotland was in 1539. MecGibbon and Ross 
did not lay great stress on the introduction of 
Renaissance detail, and did not attach to Sir 
Wm. Bruce, the King’s Surveyor in Scotland 
during the reign of Charles II., the importance 
that was his due. When he (the  srehiaorte 
came to write something about Scottish houses 
he thought that it was important to find who 
actually introduced the Renaissance into Scot- 
land, and he rather fancied he had tracked 
the maa who was responsible. In the reigns of 
James IV. and James V. a very disastrous 
state of affairs existed in Scotland, and the 
habit was to try and get rid of the King 
at an early stage, with the result that the next 
king was always a minor. The usual procedure 
then was for the great lords to quarrel for the 
possession of the young King in order that they 
might administer the affairs of Scotland as it 
seemed best to them without any very special 
reference to the good of the country. History 
had a greater effect on the architecture of 
Scotland than elsewhere. The extreme turbu- 
lence of manners of the Scottish noblemen 
of the XVith century had a great effect on 
Scottish architecture. Amongst these turbulent 
men were the Earls of Arran, and one of them. 
Sir James, had an illegitimate son called 
Hamilton of Fynnart, who became a very im- 
portant person at Court. He was brought up 
with the young King, and no doubt had a great 
deal of influence with James V. Hamilton 
started his architectural career rather early in 
the XVIth eentury by killing a carpenter 
named Gavin. He went to France, and at the 
Court of Francis L. no doubt learned a great 
deal of the great change in architectural 
tendencies then going on. Anyhow, about 1539, 
when King James came back to Scotland with 
his second bride he was struck with the rudeness 
of the house in which he lived, and set about 
altering Falkland and Stirling Castles. The 
rebuilding of Falkland had been started at 
the end of the XVth century, and in the course 
of the work some French masons were introduced. 
One was Le Roy, and he (the speaker) had no 
doubt but that these men were introduced by 
Hamilton. At all events, they first got 
Renaissance treatment between 1539 and 1542. 
The King was killed shortly afterwards, and the 
new influence dropped for about fifty years. 
Hamilton was Master of the King’s Works at 
Falkland and Stirling. The important point 
was that in 1539 was appointed Sur- 
veyor generally of all the King's palaces 
in Scotland, which was a way of showing that 
Hamilton had done something special in the 
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way of building and had introduce: o pe 
into Soottish seehitectare Co tunel 
account of his habit of bickering t)).-\ pw Pe 
him, and so the Renaissance stopped for 
time. It was interesting to noti- that + 
was nothing of any importance jn {:, naissa: 
building at all from 1541, when Hamilton = 
executed, for about another sixty years With 
regard to planning, the militar, alow 
continued very steadily in all Scoich he om 
and the only place where it was ange 
softened in the XVIth century was . 
Falkland, which: was built as a huntine how 
The defensive idea became an obsession re 
the minds of Scottish house-builders, and thie 
would be seen by the plan shown on the screen 
of Scots Tarbet Castle, in Fife. One would 
suppose it was a house built for a warlike chief. 
tain, but it was built for Sir John Scott, who 
was not a person violent by nature or habit, 
Sir John Scott had travelled a good deal 
abroad, and he prepared a survey of several of the 
Scottish counties and went to Amsterdam and 
saw it through the press. The house was built 
soon after 1620, only a few vears before the 
Banqueting Hall at Whitehall was built. With 
thet plan before thei built at such a date they 
would realise that they could not expect anything 
very elaborate in the wav of Scottish house 
planning, nor did they get it. Mr. Weaver next 
showed the plan of Hatton House, a few miles 
east of Edinburgh; this being the house where 
Bothwell lay the night before he abducted Mary 
Queen of Scots. Up to about 1670 the Mait- 
lands lived in the house, which did not show 
much degree of comfort, but later it was added 
we ; ing ee said to have been built 
y Inigo Jones, which vas obviously absi-d 
Kellie Castle was built about 1580, and there 
again they saw the typical L-shaped Scottish 
tower plan. When they remembered what 
was being done in England at the same date 
they would see how simple it was. Falkland 
Palace was the most elaborate plan of the 
XVth century. Mr. Weaver showed the posi- 
tion of the Great Hall which Mr. John Kinross 
had traced when carrying out work for the 
Marquis of Bute at the Palace. At Pinkie 
House they again saw the ordinary L-shaped 
tower. The Earl of Dunfermline was largely 
responsible for the new government arrange- 
ments when King James came to London; 
and evidently g deer been brought into 
contact with the great nobles of England, 
who were then buildifig stately houses, he 
went back to Scotland and added consider- 
ably to the house. He built a gallery on 
the upper floor, with a painted ceiling. This 
and the Earlshall galleries were the first put 
in a Scottish house. From 1600 to 1630 English 
influence became somewhat marked in Scotland, 
but not to any extraordinary extent. Holyrood 
Palace was more typical cf the late XVIIth 
century. When Sir Wm. Bruce, in 1671. started 
to make it a suitable house for Charles IL he 
very wisely repeated the old Scottish tower 
and filled in with the usual Pailadian plannin:. 
A view of the garden plan of the house of Sir Wm. 
Bruce in Fife was roc os sae = 
central garden being cl pa ee 
a sanet wiivativa a Kinross House mac 
large Palladian house built, it was said, by 
Sir Wm. Bruce on the chance that the Duke of 
York would not succeed to the throne. and sn 
the house would be — ~ song? pas 
the Duke did succeed. ruce him” 
in the house, Dalkeith Palace had been 
altered that the plan was a little difficult ¢ 
follow. At the end of the XVIIth n'vt 
la rt was added, it was said, Dy )8N® 
“ah gpa obviously the work of Mr. * 
Smith who followed Sir Wm. Broce. if the 
lecturer next showed a number of \lew~ 0 
exteriors of various houses, and als: er as 
the principal features of the interior - Palkland 
In the inner court - eee. of R pnaissance 
Palace they saw t ouc a VOT ALS 


work in Scotland by Hamilton. and pa 
were very typical French — aan 
James V. wife. This was done » Palace 


1539 and 1542. The other side of the 
was not touched by Hamilton, anc t omepey 
,taAnU 
screen was added 4 
a Bh dios 15 ot been most adie 
restored by the Marquis of Bute, but " bo 
Weaver) attributed t excellence ot - = 
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They saw it 18 
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thing that Stirling Castle had been 
| in the XIXth century, but now it 
sken over by H.M. Office of Works 
they could be sure that no further mischief 
would be done. Kellie Castle had had the good 
fortune to be restored by Sir Robert Lorimer, 
hose father had taken a long lease of it. 
in the Highlands, had a delightful 
h Sir R. Lorimer had restored, and 


unfortunate 
so mutilate: 
had been ti 


Dunderave, 


tower, W hi . 
ae they got dog-tooth, which was dated 
iso, and which disturbed all one read in 


the text-books. Earlshall, which was altered 
shortly after the union of the two kingdoms, 
showed a long gallery with a painted wooden 
‘ling which clearly came from England. It had 
heen admirably restored by Sir Ro vert Lorimer. 
\ photograph of the plaster ceiling in the Vine- 
room at Kellie Castle was shown, which Mr. 
Weaver thought was of about 1620. Scotch 
olasterwork was particularly fine after 1610, 
when he expected they imported a number 
of plasterers from England. Traquair had the 
reat merit of not having been restored by 
anybody. All Scotch designers seemed to have 
timed at height, which was more or less the 
necessary outcome of the tower plans they 
followed. Craigievar was, on the whole, the 
most impressive tower house in Scotland, and 
had been most wonderfully preserved. The 
owners had always been very conservative, 
and had added aothing. At the place there was 
nothing more modern than an XVIIIth-century 
wreen, The house had seven stories. The only 
alteration was that the windows had been slightly 
enlarged. Photographs of the fireplace in the 
Great Hall and some of the beautiful plasterwork 
were shown, At Pinkie a Jacobean fountain was 
erected about 1618, very much like the one at 
(ambridge. The painted gallery, he imagined, 
was done by an Italian artist. Winton was 
juite one of the finest things in Scotland. He 
had found in the manuscripts of the Winton 
family the diary of the Earl of Winton who 
iter: it. It was the work of George Wallace, 
a master mason, who afterwards started Heriot’s 
Hospital at Edinburgh. Amongst the manu- 
scripts were all the accounts for the slaters and 
carpenters and soon. None of the mea employed 
on the work seemed to have been English, and 
therefore, although people said Winton was the 
outcome of English influence, there was nothing 
in the accounts to support the view. The 
Earl of Winton of that day, however, went to 
london a good deal, and there was an entry of 
his paying a man I. to show him round the 
Abbey. Some of the ornaments on the ceilings 
at Winton were the same as at Pinkie House, 
and he thought it was clear that John White 
did the work at both places. Glamis had been 
considerably added to. There was some fine 
plasterwork, rather more advanced in design 
than a good deal of the other work at the time, 
some of which was extremely barbarous. Bal- 
carres House had been hopelessly spoilt. The 
gardens were probably laid out early in the 
XV1ith century, and, so far as was known, 
followed the same design now. Cawdor was a 
strking medieval building. It gave a romantic 
idea of the defensive precautions adopted by 
the builders, and it was a very fortunate thing 
that it had comtinued unaltered in large measure 
tothisday. The mantelpiece was dated 1667, and 
itseemed incredible that such work could have 
been done at that time, seeing what was being 
done in other places at that date. The garden 


scheme at Drummond Castle was also illus- 
tra’ed. Thirlestane was built or largely 
altered about 1670 by the Earl of Lauderc ale, 
and there was an interestin correspondence 
CRISSINg between the Earl sie Sir Wm. Bruce, 
” als me correspondence with the clerk 
ee The Earl took great interest in the 
the ser! acm some notes and drawings to 
and “wher ) works, and also some tobacco, 
and thir im to-ait down and smoke his pipe 
a “= he could carry out the Earl's 
Gardner - noticed that Mr. Starkie 
pended alae book on “ Ironwork,’ was 
From tt ut the iron gates at Ham House. 
page orrespondence he had referred to 


friend} iat the Earl of Lauderdale was very 
and y vith the lady who lived at Ham House 
that Bruce designed the gates for her. 


Moa om 
said oT ‘a8 Bruce’s own house. Bruce was 
Monk. hae been the emissary between General 


tion Che Charles II., and after the Restora- 
Bills jaa ‘les gave him the office of Clerk of 


ih had to do with the Excise and 


Custo § y 

stent rs , and apparently a good deal of money 
Messonec,  w°e8 fingers. He was also a King’s 
Poe and apparently did not start archi- 


this hor Cll about 1665, when he either built 
SS uSe trom the ground or built it round an 
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earlier keep. There was no particular evidence 
to support the latter view. Bruce must have 
been doing something in'the way of architecture 
between 1660 and 1670, because he went to 
Holland to buy mantelpieces for the Earl of 
Lauderdale, and when Lauderdale realised 
that it was necessary that Holyrood Palace 
should be rebuilt he got Charles Il. to sign a 
warrant in favour of Sir Wm. Bruce. It had 
been said that Holyrood was designed by 
Milne. There were no fewer than eleven Milnes 
who held important posts as the King’s Master 
Mason and so on. What Bruce's training 
may have been he had no idea. One of the 
Milnes prepared a scheme for the rebuilding of 
Holyrood, and it had been suggested that one 
of the Milnes was the real architect. From the 
correspondence, however, between Lauderdale 
and the King there seemed no doubt that 
Bruce did spend a great deal of time in 
preparing the plans for the rebuilding of Holy- 
rood, and that he did really get the job on those 
plans. If Baleaskie was designed by Bruce, 
it must have been the first thing he did, and it 
must have been between 1665 and 1670. It still 
showed a devotion to the ordinary sort of Scottish 
tradition, and had none of the fuller Renais- 
sance manner which appeared in Holyrood and 
later in Kinross. Passing to Caroline Park, near 
Edinburgh, Mr. Weaver said they were the most 
attractive roofs he knew of in Scotland. They 
were very small purple slates. It was said to 
have been designed by Sir Wm. Bruce, but there 
was no evidence of it. It was built about 1686. 
There was an extremely fine ironwork railing 
to the new staircase, and the ceiling, done about 
1690, was probably by the same English 
ramsey who worked at Holyrood. The house 
belonged to the Duke of Buccleuch, but was now 
used as the office of a firm of ink merchants, 
who, however, took great pride in it and 
kept it in fine order. Drumlanrig was built 
for the Duke of Queensberry, and was of 
typically Scotch treatment. The men who did 
the stone carving afterwards went on to Kinross. 
Some were Dutchmen and some Scots. At 
Holyrood the ceiling at the top of the great 
staircase was done by English workmen between 
1671 and 1679. The Office of Works had now 
cleared out a lot of the Victorian stuff put in 
sixty years or so ago, and had tried to make 
the Palace somewhat like it was before. Kinross 
House was started in 1685 and finished about 
1691. It was near here that the Adam 
brothers were born. The vista from the Fish 
Gate of the gardens ended with the castle on 
the island in Loch Leven. where Queen Mary 
passed neartlya year in prison. The staircase at 
Kinross House was the only one of the kind 
he knew of at Scotland. Melville House was 
attributed to Bruce, and also to James Smith, 
“one of the most experienced architects in 
Scotland,” as Colin Campbell called him. 
It was a dull house, but the inside was rather 
good. Dalkeith Palace he was satisfied was 
built by James Smith, and inside there was 
some carving which he did not hesitate to 
say was by Grinling Gibbons. New Hailes 
House, just outside Musselburgh, was built 
about 1720, and was of interest apart from archi- 
tecture by the fact that it was in the library 
that Lord Hales advised Boswell to pursue 
Johnson's acquaintance, which resulted in 
Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” Whether the 
house was designed hy Wm. Adam or not he 
did not know, but it was not very a tracti e. 
Drum House, near Edinbargh, was the authentic 
work of Wm. Adam. It was interesting, but 
he was not enthusiastic about it. Gosford 
House owed its existence to the game of golf. 
Lord Wemyss ordered Robert Adam to come 
up and build the house so that he might avoid 
having to go 6 miles to play the game; but the 
house proved so damp that no one lived in it 
for eighty vears, and then Young was called in 
and altered it a great deal. In conclusion, Mr. 
Weaver showed several modern houses designe | 
by Sir Robert Lorimer, and also a house built 
in Fife by Mr. Frank Deas, which has a most 
curious planning to meet the wishes of the 
occupier. 

The lecturer hoped that his audience would 
not pin him to the exact years of the dates he 
had given, as it was difficult to carry precise 
figures in the memory. He believed, however, 
that they were correct enough for the purposes 
of the argument. 


Mr. L. Guthrie 

said he rather thought the garden at Drumlanrig 
was modern. He was told by an old gardener 
thai a great deal of it was copied from a Paisley 


shaw! which Queen Victoria gave to the Duchess 
of Buccleuch. He saw Kinross many years 
ago before the garden was laid out and now, 
and agreed with Mr. Weaver that it was a pity 
the summer-house had been moved. He was 
clad they had been shown some modern examples 
of Scotch houses, because there was no doubt 
that the best spirit of Scottish Renaissance 
was still carried on by a few architects, who 
knew what they were doing and seemed to 
be inspired by the romance they found in old 
examples. Mr. Weaver had rather “ slanged ” 
the barbarous work found in Scotland, but it 
was explained by the difficult circumstances 
under which the work was done. He was 
amused at Mr. Deas’ house, and it reminded 
him of a house built by a painter of the Glasgow 
school, who had peculiar views on diet. He 
built a little hen-house outside the kitchen range 
and at the back of the range there was an 
opening through which he could put his hand 
to get an egg. Unfortunately, the house was 
never finished. 


Mr. W. H. Ward 


said he had been under the impression that 
there was a good deal of XVIth-century work 
in Scotland, and he would like to know if there 
was no other Renaissance work of the XVIth 
century beyond the few examples which had 
been shown. There was a general impression 
in Scotland that Scotch Renaissance was derived 
direct from France, and, as they all knew, the 
political connexion between Scotland and 
France up to the end of the XVIth century 
was a very strong one. During the fifty years 
that Mr. Weaver said there was no Renaissance 
work in Scotland Mary of Guise and Mary 
Stuart were in close intercourse, whilst another 
fact was that a number of Renaissance houses 
around Aire and Dumfries seemed to suggest 
French influence. 


Mr. A. T. Bolton 


said that they could not expect anything other 
than what Mr. Weaver had told them of 
Renaissance work in Scotland when they con- 
sidered the disturbed state of affairs at the 
period which made architectural pursuits 
practically impossible. They knew that in the 
North of England they had the Peel Castle, 
which corresponded to the same condition of 
affairs, and it was curious that that type of Peel 
Castle, which was the military introduction of 
the block-house employed in the South African 
War, seemed to have come south as far as 
Woollaton. He had seen Heriot’s Hospital, 
but was told that it had been so altered as no 
longer to give one a good idea of the work. He 
must say that Holyrood Palace was disappoint- 
ing from the Palladian point of view, but the 
ceilings inside were of most delightful plaster- 
work. Similar work existed in Kilmainham 
Hospital in Ireland. Architectural interest in 
Scotland began, one might say, with the Adams, 
and Robert Adam, the cleverest of the four 
brothers, did some extraordinarily interesting 
buildings. There was always something about 
his work which impressed one. 


Mr. Curtis Green 

remarked that he knew little of Scottish archi- 
tecture beyond having had glimpses of it at 
various places. He, like Mr. Ward. was sur- 
prised that there was so little of the French 
induence in the examples which had been 
shown them. 


Mr. C. C. Brewer 

asked what was the date of the introduction of 
the sash-window into Scotland, and if the 
samples shown in the photographs were intro- 
duced at a later date. He further observed 
that he had heard that the name was derived 
from the Dutch word for sluice. 


Mr. H. W. Brittan 
observed that Mr. Weaver had thrown some 
lizht on an interesting historical matter in regard 
to the Restoration. He had told them that 
Bruce was the emissary between Charles and 
General Monk, and this explained how it was 
that Monk was able to leave Scotland for Dover 
and time his arrival exactly with that of Charles. 
The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 


Mr. Weaver, 


in reply, said he went up to Scotland with the 
strong feeling that he would find a great deal of 
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detinitely French work in some of the earlier 
things, but the more he saw the less he felt that 
the French interest was very great. The out- 
standing fact was that the Renaissance did 
reach Scotland direct from France, but there 
was not as much definite French detail as 
one might expect. When they got to 1603, 
and James VI. came down to England and 
brought many Scotch people with him, they 
began to see the effect of English ideas, and 
from that time onwards it was only to be 
expected the influence was English rather than 
French. He agreed that Heriot’s Hospital 
had been much altered, and also that there 
was an immense interest about Adams’ houses. 
The photographs he had shown were merely the 
spoils of one visit to Scotland, and he had since 
had photographs taken of a great many other 
houses, which included several by Wm. Adam. 
The whole question of sash-windows was one 
which should be further inquired into. He 
had no reason to suppose they were introduced 
into Scotland until Bruce’stime. In the Lauder- 
dale correspondence there was an interesting 
note about his going to Germany about 1670 
to get joiners to work at Ham House, and 
he did not suppose they were generally intro- 
duced into Scotland until the XVIIIth century. 
He had read the diary of an old Baptist minister, 
who said that there was only one house in 
Chichester with sash-windows at the beginning 
of the XVIIIth century. 


MINERS’ HALL COMPETITION, 
BOLTON. 
























By Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass, & Hope. 


The requirements set forth in the con- 
ditions were very straightforward. The 
offices of the Federation were to be placed on 
the ground floor, and were to consist of 
entrance-hall, clerks’ offices, rooms for the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary, a large 
committee-room and anteroom, and staff lava- 
tory. The large hall, to accommodate about 
450, was to occupy the first floor, and there 
were to be rn the necessary retiring- 
rooms behind the platform, and cloakrooms 
and lavatories for the public. A caretaker’s 
house and yard was also required. As no 
special difficulty was presented by the site 
either in respect of its shape or its levels, 
there being a good frontage on. one side to 
a fine main road opposite an open _— of 
fair size, and streets on two other sides, the 
competition was one in which a_ special 
standard of excellence in planning might be 
expected, and such an expectation is amply 
justified by the result. In a competit‘on 
only limited geographically it is a relief to 
find an absence of those tortured intricacies 
which too often pass for clever planning- 
the evidence of desperate efforts to squeeze 
in all the devices the competitor can think 
of. Instead, there is a high standard of 
clear and sane planning, and if the number 
of centre lines drawn on the plans were any 
indication of the direction of competitors’ 
efforts, we should deduce laudable leanings 
towards axial planning. 

There does not appear to be much diverg- 
ence of opinion as to the general lines to be 
followed ; indeed, the simplicity of the prob- 
‘em hardly allowed for it. _The fact that the 
plang submitted may, broadly speaking, be 
divided into two distinct types is due to the 
one point of vagueness in the conditions. 
It was left for architects to decide whether 
the office and hall entrances should be com- 
As all the premiated de 
signs are based on the former alternative, it 
is clear that there was a distinct preference 
on the assessor’s part for this arrangement, 
in which the Committee presumably shared. 
The point is entirely one of organ‘sation, 
and it is unfortunate that the Committee did 
not give an indication of their preference in 
response to the questions asked by com- 
Quite a large number of plans 
based on the other alternative were of equal 
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Bolton Miners’ Hall Competition: First Premiated Design. 


merit to the second and third premiated 
designs. 

The assessor's award of the first premium 
to Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass, & Hope is un 
questionably the right one, and we congratu 
late the Federation on the splendid workman. 
ship of the plan they have obtained. Among 
many excellent schemes submitted this one 
is super-excellent. It is high praise to say 
that where any point of utilitarian require 
ment is set up the authors have met it 
adequately, and have added to their good 
working arrangement a real sense or breadth 
and dignity, but such praise is amply justi 
fied. We may point to the simplicity of the 
entrance-hall and staircase, the cloakrooms, 
and the retiring-rooms behind the platform, 
and the arrangement of the offices and com 
mittee-room, and had the competition been 
one for the caretaker’s house this firm would 
still have taken the premium. There is that 
appearance of ease in planning which always 
evidences greater study than the strange de- 
vices that complicate other schemes. The 
plan is rhythmical from one end to the other. 
There is scarcely a wall that does not fall 
naturally upoa the axial framework, and no 
convenience is sacrificed to that end. Rather 
does it appear that the lucidity of the plan 
is largely due to this principle, and, in addi- 
tion, it gives a sense of scale and symmetry 
unusual in so small a building. 

We turned to the elevations with expecta- 
tion raised high. With so much architecture 
already achieved in the plan, we looked for 
its continuation in the facade. We would 
compliment the authers on the composition 
they have produced. It is sane, <lignified, 
and logical; there is an absence of mere 
tricious detail. When we say our expecta 
tions were disappointed we do but point our 
compliment. The authors show that they are 
of the few who might have reached the 
highest, and when a little more purity 0! 
style and a little more sincerity in expressine 
the plan is all that is missing we experien'’ 
a disappointment that would not ocr wo 
our minds if we had found ourse!vés dealing 
with the usual order of mediocrity bl 

The second premiated design is vv'y *). 
and in some respects not much inferior to th 
first. But we feel that the authors nave 
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By Messrs. Sykes & Evans. 


FiRsT POOR PLAN 


Bolton Miners’ Hall Competition: Second Premiated Design. 
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the building parallel to the small, 
unimportant street at the rear. ‘This would 
ruin the main street line, and the building 
skew with the sweep of the building line 
would give the beholder a nasty jerk as 
he followed the direction of the adjoining 
irontages, and would suggest that the build- 
ing did not fit ite site. But for the obvious 
preference for a common entrance to the hall 
and offices a few other designs submitted 
should have been placed before this and 
the third premiated design. The axes of 
the crush space and the assembly-hall are 
at variance, and this would produce results 
as unfortunate in execution as on paper. 
We would commend the excellent working 
arrangement of the plan. The cloakrooms 
are well considered, the offices well lighted 
and conveniently planned; and here again 
the caretaker’s house has received more than 
ursory attention. The elevations are a fair 
example of that weak variety of English 
Classic which discards the attached column, 
but has not the courage for plain wall sur- 
faces, and so adopts in its place an 
expressionless type of pilaster, treated at the 
top with a species of ante cap, from which 
droop two or three layers of the familiar 

apron.” The draughtsmanship of this set 

s very good. 

The third premiated design, while direct 
n its arrangement, has no outstanding 
feature of excellence to justify its pos'tion. 
The arrangement of the staircase is not un 
like that of the winning scheme, and the 
author has adopted a similar position for 
his committee-room, but the cloakroom 
arrangements are not good, and the exits 
from the platform end of the hall and the 
approaches to the retiring-rooms are clumsy. 
The elevations are more serious in aim than 
those of the second design, but do not reach 
to more than an average standard of merit. 

One feature of great interest in this com- 
petition ‘s the variety of cube-saving devices 
n the sections of the hall. Great skill is in 
many cases displayed in designing a ceiling 
which shall be high inside and at the same 
time low in measurement for cube, nearly 
always involving the adoption of means that 
would be more expensive than 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
of additional height in the hall. 


Lin. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Ideal Home Exhibition. 

The Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia 
was opened on the 12th inst. by Princess 
\lexander of Teck. The Princess was con- 
ducted by Mr. Wareham Smith and Mr. 
F. E. Bussey (Organising Secretary) through 
the Exhibition. The ideal house, which is 
the central feature of the main hal!, was 
visited, the Dutch village was explored, and a 
tour was made of the Arts and Crafts Se 
tion and of that devoted to modern European 
‘urniture. Here rooms or portions of rooms 
are to be seen, furnished and decorated after 
the distinctive fashions of France, Holland, 
Belgium, and England. A visit was alco 
paid to the Indian House. In the various 
sections in the main hall are nearly 200 stalls, 
and the exhibits are grouped as follows : 
Furnishing, hygiene and cleaning, music and 
recreation, sanitation and ventilation, con- 
and decoration, heating and light- 
é, lool and cookery. An article on the 
xhibit'oy will be given in our next issue. 
-. The G.P.0. Arts Club. 

Jd i nual exhibition of the G.P.O. Arts 
Cinb be opened on Tuesday next by 
the As. stant Postmaster-General, Captain 
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Cecil Norton, M.P. The exhibition is to be 
0 or the ground floor of the old General 
st Oroce in St. Martin’s le Grand, and will 
remain 


pen for a fortnight. 


Structural Mechanics. 

; A conrse of instruction on this subject is 
par ven by Mr. Percy J. Waldram, 
roe » at the London County Council 
“rein chool of Arts and Crafts on Thurs- 
AY evenings from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m., begin- 
ning on April 25, his course has been 
- designed in preparation for the 
ir Examination, Intermediate, and 
rh x o: the R.I.B.A. Applications for ad- 
‘ission to the class should be made to the 
dec retary at the School. 
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Ghent Exhibition, 1913. 

This Exhibition will be held next year in 
the Park in conjunction with the quinquennial 
flower show of the Royal Society of Agri- 
culture and Botany. There will be as many 
as twenty-seven “ Palaces of Industry,” all 
side-shows being excluded. India, Canada, 
New Zealand, the United States, Germany, 
France, Italy, Greece, Japan, and China will 
be officially represented, and an invitation has 
been addressed to the Exhibition Branch of 
the Board of Trade to organise a British 
Section. The London offices are at No. 1, 
Southampton-row, W.C. 


Latin-British Exhibition, Shepherd’s Bush. 

The foreign exhibits will be contributed 
this year by France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and the South American Republics, as repre- 
senting the Latin races. The French Section 
of pictures and sculpture is under the 
administration of the Department of the 
Minister of Fine Art; a Fine Art Com- 
mittee for the British Section includes Mr. 
J. J. Shannon, R.A. (Chairman), Mr. Lionel 
Cust, Mr. D. O’Brien, P.R.H.A., Mr. W. 
Orpen, A.R.A., and Sir F. Powell, P.R.S.W. ; 
and, as a Sub-Committee for Sculpture, Sir 
G. Frampton, R.A., Mr. W. 8S. Frith, Sir W. 
Goscombe John, R.A., Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, 
A.R.A., Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, and Mr. 
J. Havard Thomas. 


Pompeii. 

Professor Spinazzola is proceeding with his 
excavations in the thoroughfare known as 
the Street of Abundance, leading from the 
Forum to the Amphitheatre. He has un 
covered the house near the Nola Gate, and 
seven houses with balconies, one of the bal- 
conies having a decoration of spiral columns. 
The house walls are plastered and stuccoed, 
and beautified with frescoes; on the street 
fronts are inscriptions with notices relating 
to municipal elections—Smyrina and Asellina 
advocate the election as duumvir of Pollius 
Fuscus. Close at hand have been found a 
wineshop in excellent preservat‘on, with 
vessels, jars, bottles, etc., and cashbox, and 
its sign, in fresco, of amphoras and wine- 
jars, and a temple with a frieze of the 
Cerealia. 

Memorials in France to Queen Victoria and 
King Edward VII. 

The memorial statue of Queen Victoria at 
Nice unveiled on April 12 is the work of M. 
Maubert, a student of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, and a pupil of M. Denys Puech. He 
was the sculptor of the Gambetta monument 
at Nice, and twelve years ago exhibited his 
first important work—‘‘ Nuit de Noél ’—in 
the Salon. The subsidiary figures are em- 
blematical of the towns of Nice, Mentone, 
Cannes, ard Grasse. M. Puech, who sculp- 
tured the memoria! to King Edward VII. 
at Cannes, inaugurated on April 13, studied 
in the free art school of the Ste Genevieve 
Library and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; in 
1884 he won the Prix de Rome, and a medal 
at the Salon for his bust of Mlle. Sangalli. 
He was the sculptor of ‘‘ La Seine’ (1887), 
of the Leconte de L’Isle, Sainte-Beuve, and 
Jules Simon memorial busts, and of ‘‘ La 
Pensée,”” ‘‘ La Siréne,”’ ‘‘ La Muse d’ André 
Chénier,”’ and portrait busts of M. Loubet 
and Mlle. Bartel. 


New Government Offices, Whitehall-gardens. 

The property which the Office of Works 
propose to take for new offices of the Board 
of Trade and other Departments is bounded 
bv Victoria-embankment (east), Whitehall- 
gardens (west), Horse Guards-avenue 
(north), and the grounds of Montagu 
House (south). It consists of the six terrace- 
houses of Whitehall-gardens, and of the 
block, to the north, of buildings now occupied 
by the Board of Trade. That block com- 
prises Pembroke or Harrington, Malmesbury, 
and Cromwell Houses. In the stone-built 
basement of Cromwell House are four bays, 
in two aisles, of the vaulted crypt of the 
Wine Cellar next west to the Great Hall of 
York Place, which Wolsey ceded _ to 
Henry VIII. in 1529-30; one shield in a 
spandrel of the doorway bears, per pale, the 
Cardinal’s own coat-arms, and those formerly 
borne by the See of York, as on a boss in 
the vaulting of Christchurch Gate, Canter- 
bury (1517). Malmesbury House was built, 
and, it appears, in 1722—-the date of a cast- 
lead cistern in the basement with the initial 
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letters 3 o—e m the site of the “organ 
builder's workhouse,” the workshop of 
Bernard Schmidt, and his son-in-law and 
successor, Christopher Schreider. In 1788 it 
wag leased to James Harris, first Earl of 
Malmesbury. Colin Campbell built Pem- 
broke House (illustrated in his ‘‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicus’’) for Lord Herbert, afterwards 
Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, who ‘in 
1744 obtained a new lease and took in part 
of Queen Mary’s-terrace; in 1838 Robert, 
Earl of Pembroke, granted a sub-lease to 
Charles, fourth Earl of Harrington. The 
decorations and fittings are very handsome; 
the principal rooms have mahogany double 
doors. In the garden, extended by the con- 
struction of Victoria-embankment, is the old 
boathouse. Nos. 1-6, Whitehall-gardens were 
begun in 1806 on the site of the 
Queen’s wardrobe, Mr. Chiffinch’s rooms, the 
apartments of the Countess of Suffolk, the 
Earl of Bath, and the Maids of Honour, and 
part of the King’s lodgings, in the old 
palace; the former river wall marked the line 
of Queen Mary’s “‘terras walk,’’ or “little 
garden,’ which absorbed the Privy Stairs, 
No. 4 was built in or about 1824 by Sir 
Robert Smirke for Sir Robert Peel, who died 
there on July 2, 1850. Lord Beaconsfield 
lived in No. 2 in and after 1873. The several 
buildings we mention cover a considerable 
portion of the XVIIth-century palace as 
plotted in detail in Fisher’s plan of about 
1670, and it is proposed to give to the London 
Museum the relics and other antiquities that 
may be discovered. 


—_ =< 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘*The Ideal Builder.”’ 


Srr,—-Your very interesting article under 
this heading must have given rise 
to reminiscent thought in many of your 
numerous readers who have had practical 
experience in the work of carrying out and 
supervising large building undertakings. 

Every completed building is the combined 
expression, so to speak, of the architect, the 
builder, and the clerk of works, each of 
these men playing his part, the personal 
element or ego in each ove of them being the 
dominating and determining factor which 
makes for success or failure in the product 
of their combined labours, the happiest 
results being attained where these three can 
work co-operatively and harmoniously—alas, 
not always the case ! 

Most architects of a large practice soon 
find out the builder (or builders) who comes 
nearest (or vice versa) the ideal builder—the 
one who gives least trouble, who is in 
sympathy with his work, and who is 
‘* straight ’’ and businesslike in h‘s dealings. 
To such he naturally gives the preference; 
for, of all men, the architect's mind needs 
to be somewhat free of one job while pro- 
jecting another, and a job once in the hands 
of a reputable builder and a competent clerk 
of works should give him little further 
trouble. 

The builder of to-day is a builder by 
choice or circumstances—not for the purpose 
of building, but for the purpose of making 
profits. This is the one central idea and 
thought to which all others converge in the 
maintenance and transacting of his business. 
And around him are the various merchants 
and sub-contractors who supply him with 
materia] and labour for his undertakings, 
each and all imbued with the same thought 
and feeling, and who without which would 
soon be driven to the wall by the mere 
force of recognised economic conditions. By 
the man supervising building works this 
should never be lost sight of ‘n the interest 
of the client and the contractor alike— 
especially of the client—for it is here more 
than anywhere during the progress of and at 
the completion of the works that the personal 
element or factor shows itself. 

To one contractor a proposed building may 
be as a sponge from which every particle of 
financial moisture shall be squeezed; to 
another an undertaking which shall yield an 
adequate profit and credit to all concerned. 
But this can only be settled by the ethics of 
pricing, for cheap and nasty holds nowhere 
more true than in building; and the two men 
represented above are types of the ideal and 
the unideal builder. 

But we must remember that most under- 
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Detail Elevation for Part of Regent’s Quadrant. 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Architect. 
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takings today are not actually carried out 
by the parties to the contract, but by their 
representatives the builder’s foreman and 
che architect's clerk of works. How often do 
we see the advertising foreman describing 
himself in the columns of the Builder as 
good at extras ””! 

Tt is reasonable to assume that the adver- 
tiser is a ‘‘ hustler,”” whose proper antidote 
and offset is a clerk of works who is strong 
on omissions and. deductions. But there are 
‘oremen, and many of them, whose training 
- practical workmen has created in them a 
jesire for good work; for not by ‘‘ hustling,’’ 
but by the alchemy of methodical manage 
ment, are businesses built up and profits 
made. 

The greatest misfortune that can befall a 
building is for it to be entrusted to a builder 
vhose knowledge of building is confined to 
the £ s. d. columns of his ledger, or to a 
foreman who has not worked at one or other 

the building trades, for in neither of 
these men can be found sympathy with their 
work. One occasionally meets them, and the 
experience is such that one never afterwards 
forgets them ! 

[here are workmen who do love their 
work, and who ag a consequence sometimes 
suffer for it. They do not constitute the 
bulk of the workmen, and when any unusual! 
piece of work requiring additional skill and 
patience has to be done it is to these men it 
goes; they are found on every job in more 
or less numbers, generally less. 

'o the writer of this letter it alway; seems 
insafe to generalise in comparisons between 
the skill and workmanship of the builders 
id artisans of past centuries and to-day 
in the first place, the Middle Ages (476 to 
the XVth century) knew no builders in the 
inancial sense as they exist to-day; for, 
savs Professor Thorold Rogers in ‘‘ Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages,’’ ‘‘ One 
notable fact in the economy of the XVth 
entury is the development of the capitalist 
artisan. At a previous period of social 
history in England this personage has 
ly an existence. The farmer, land- 
owner, or noble, the monastery, or lay cor- 
poration, when it wants products on which 
the craftsman’s skill is required, buys the 
material in a raw state and hires the smith 
or other artisan to fashion it. . . . But 
in the middle of the XVth century small 
repa'rs were done by craftsmen, who send in 
their charges with a bill of~ particulars. 
Now the growth of this system proves that 

artisan was beginning to accumulate such 
apital as would enable him to wait for and 
deal with customers, and therefore is indirect 
evidence that wealth was growing.”’ 
In the erection of our great mediaeval 
buildings the commercial instinct seems to 
nave had no place; ‘hustling’? was not 
<nown, for time did not count in an age when 
great and religious-minded men were content 
with the consummation of one noble achieve- 
ment in their lives. And then, again, the 
—— Ages (apart from its feuds and the 
rite. between Church and State for 
poral supremacy) was an age of rest. 
The Prospective craftsman served his term 
dh, 2 ines eship to his guild and then com 
nenced hs Wanderjahre (as in the German 
Guilds), later complete his masterpiece, 
sving hin coequal fellowship in the guild. 
4 ge in which every man had his 
Pa at of the chief recommendations of 
i with a healthy, invigorating 
wares meating the members of each 
society, calculated to bring out of 
est he had in him to give. 
vorkmen,”’ said I to a Church 
onducting me through Hereford 
The “must have loved their work.”’ 
vac te ‘ved Almighty God!’ was the quick 
wale <a, we like to think of the 
and Wil ‘ee as ‘aureoled workmen ; 
saving +}. Norris stands credited with the 
ae a present-day mason could not 
‘ & sone with the skill of a medieval 
it Morris was a mediwvalist in 
| craftsmanship, and this must 
‘s one of the exaggerations of his 
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the present day. And however much has 
been said, written, and sung of the builders 
and craftsmen of the past (at the mention 
of whom one sometimes feels disposed to 
bare his head), we have to-day buildings in 
point of constructive soundness which we 
venture to say cannot be surpassed—nay, 
cannot be equalled—by buildings of any 
past ages. : 

And this in spite of the fact that our 
apprenticeship system jis gone—for what 
parent would now consign his son to a seven- 
years’ apprenticeship, with the prospect of 
uncertain and casual employment at the 
termination of that period? For master and 
man now stand facing each other (un- 
fortunately) in exacting attitudes, all syn 
pathy between employer and employed 
eliminated, ‘like an Egyptian pitcher otf 
tamed vipers, each struggling to get its 
head above the others.”’ ‘‘We see the 
causes of disease in operation,”’ say you. 
** Whence,’’ we may ask, ‘“‘is to come the 
remedy?’ Echo answers, ‘‘ Whence? ”’ 

F. WALKER, 
Clerk of Works. 


Port of London Authority Competition. 

Sir,—With reference to the publication in 
last week's Builder of the names of the six 
architects selected by the assessor to send 
in designs in the final competition, the saire 
give promise of an interesting result and 
the hope of a fine building in the end. Gne 
hundred and seventy designs were submitted 
in all, and, as it is estimated that each 
would have cost 300,000/. to build, they may 
be taken as representing the architectural 
equivalent of 51,000,000/. of bricks and 
mortar. 

Under the system of a double-Sarrelled 
competition, 164 of these designs vanish into 
the obscurity of the lumber-v.0m, and the 
good that is in them dies; that is to say, the 
educational value they may have to other 
competitors by way of comparison, and even 
consolation, if, peradventure, one may be 
found worse than one’s own. Sent out as 
most competition drawings are, like syp«ilt 
children whose parents have lost their sense 
of proportion, there is great good resulting 
in their being placed side by side with 
robuster specimens. 

It ig quite conceivable that in ihe 164 
designs returned this week to their an‘nor? 
there may be a plan, perhaps too wildly 
“ Futurist” for staid citizens, but of which 
parts are as excellent as the curate’s egg; 
yet another may have some wrinkle as to 
the correct method of indicating the latest 
“Neo-Grec”’? type of elevation, which, 
rendered negative by lack of planning, would 
vet be informing to the competitive aspirant. 
” The competition was an extremely interest- 
ing one in that it was combined with a piece 
of town planning, and it is fair to assume 
that the lay-outs and resulting sites and 
plars for the Authority building are varied 
in type; it is equally fair to assume that 
the assessor will have selected the six all 
very much on the same line, and the one 
that he considers the proper one. The object, 
then, of this letter ‘s to urge that steps 
should be taken to publish, in miniature 11 
need be, as many of the varied treatments 
as it may be possible to obtain. — 

This course is not suggested with any other 
motive than that of making compet*tions as 
educational as possible. It would have been 
infinitely preferable if the heavy load of 
responsibility could have been shared by a 
jury of assessors, but so long as architects 
are content to compete, and possibly win, 
under one man, the converse holds good, and 
they must lose cheerfully under the same 
conditions. C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


—_ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Damp Houses. 

Sir.—Your correspondent is not very precise 
as to his trouble. but I understand from one 
who has successfully prevented damp from 
coming through outer walls that he merely 
painted the inner side of his. walls with milk. 
He used country milk—not the London product 
—and tells me that there is no after effect, 
such as the smell of stale milk, and that he 


absolutely cured dampness by the process. 
2 S. Wairmore Rostnson. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Competition for a Facade, Regent’s Quadrant. 

In view of the importance of securing a 
suitable architectural treatment for Regent's 
Quadrant, the proprietors of the Builder have 
decided to institute a competition for de- 
signs suggesting a facade in harmony with 
the Piccadilly Hotel, but giving more con- 
sideration to the requirements of the retail 
trader. 

An illustration of Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
design is published herewith, and remarks 
on the question will be found in our article 
on page 444 of this issue. 

Drawings 

The drawings should show a suggested 
facade for the frontage between Piccadilly 
circus and the hotel, which is to be 220 ft. in 
length; they should be prepared to a scale 
of one-eighth of an inch to the foot, and 
include an elevation, with such plans and 
sections of the front wall as are necessary 
to explain the design. 

The rendering must be in monochrome, 
but in other respects the competitor is free 
to select his method of presentation. 

The drawings to be mounted on one strainer 
or card without margins, and bearing no 
name or motto. 

The author's name to be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope firmly attached to the 
drawing. 

Dates. 

Any questions should be addressed to the 
Editor of the Builder on or before April 29 
Replies will be printed in our issue of 
May 3. 

Drawings must be delivered at the office of 
the Builder, 4, Catherine-street. W.C., on or 
before 5 p.m., Friday, June 14. 

Assessors. 

The adjudication will be made by Mr. 
E. A. Rickards, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Alan E 
Munby, A.R.1.B.A.; their decision will be 
final and binding on all parties. 

Premiums. 

The sum of 25 guineas will be paid to the 
author of the design placed first by the 
assessors, and a further sum of 25 guineas 
will be divided between the authors of other 
designs in such proportions as may be decided 
on by the assessors. 

Publicity. 

All the designs submitted will, by kind 
permission of the Architectural Association, 
be exhibited in their galleries at Tufton- 
street for at least one week. The public 
Press will receive notification of the Exhibi- 
tion, at which the names of the authors will 
be attached to the drawings, unless a request 
to the contrary is enclosed in the sealed 
envelope. The Builder will publish repro- 
ductions of the premiated designs. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Parrern MakrnG. By Joseph G. Horner. 
{London : Crosby Lockwood & Sons. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

ArpLreD _MerHops oF Screntiric MANaGr- 
MENT. By Frederic A. Parkhurst, M.E. 
(London: Chapman & Hall. 8s. 6d. net). 


Aa 
——— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of April 19, 1862. 


The Embankment of the Thames. 

Own the 10th inst. a deputation from the 
vestry of the parish of Chelsea waited by 
appointment on the Right Hon. W. Cowper, 
the Crief Commissioner of Works, at the 
House of Commons, to urge upon him the 
desirability of having the embankment of 
the Thames continued from Westminster to 
Battersea Bridge and the low-level sewer 
carried under it. Mr. Tite explained the 
objects of the deputation ; and Mr. Cowper, 
in reply, said he fully agreed with them that 
the present was the time to move in the 
matter; but as the case of Chelsea differed 
from that of the Strand and Fleet-street, and 
had no excessive traffic of which to be 
relieved, he did not see how any portion of 
the coal dues could be applied to the work 
of embankment there. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


sinasieasiianieetn 
The leading article is entitled ‘* Country 
Planning. 


A second article deals with the question of the 
new buildings in Regent’s Quadrant (p. 444). 
In this connexion, particulars of a competition 
instituted by the proprietors of the Builder 
will be found on p. 453. 


In “ Notes’ Column (p. 445) will be found 
observations on: “ Another Hastings Com- 
petition’; ‘How Many Houses to the 
Acre?” : * The Teaching of Design”; ** Port 
of London Competition ” ; “ The British School 


at Rome. 


\ report will be found on p. 445 of the meeting 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects, 
held on Monday, when the discussion was 
resumed on “The Newer tesponsibilities of 
Architects,” and a paper read by Mr. A. Saxon 
Snell on “ The R.I.B.A. Conditions of Contract : 
Some Points for Revision. 


A meeting of the Architectural Association 
was held on Monday, when Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver, F.S.A.. read a paper on “ Scottish 
Houses of the Renaissance.” Our report will 
be found on p. 448. 


Some notes, with illustrations, on the Miners’ 
Hall Competition, Bolton, are given on p. 450. 


In “ Correspondence columns (p. 451) will 
I “ ati ‘. 
be found letters on: “The Ideal Buildet 
The Port of London ( ompetition.” 


In Architectural Societies (p. 456} will be 
found brief reports of : “* The Gloucestershire 
Architectural Association and the “ Bristol 
Society of Architects.” 


The Monthly Illustrated Historical Review 
(p. 457 mtains: “The Architecture of 
Portugal —IT. ” ‘Gwalior Fort”; ‘ Ancient 
Monuments in Ireland ” grass of Sir John 
(‘assy : and Notes, 


The Building Trade Section, on p. 462, 
tecent Workmen's Compensation 
Cases”: Building Notes from Australia ” : 
labour in the Building Trade”; “ Ipswich 
vilding Trades Association ” * Projected 
Ne Buildings in the Provinces,” ete. 


\t the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday 
a paper was read on “ The Cost of Labour in 
Connexion with the Erection and Maintenance 
of Buildings An abstract appears on p. 465. 


\ report of the annual general meeting of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society appears on p. 466. 


Book Notices {(p. 467) include: ‘ Local 
Legislation, 1909 to 1911 “The Workmen's 
Compensation Act”: ‘ Butterworth’s Work- 
mens Compensation Cases ”’ * Practical 


Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, * ete. 


Legal Column (p. 468) includes notes on : 
The London Building Act: Government 
Buildings. 
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Lindsey Hall, Kensington. 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones, Architect. 


MEETINGS. 





Fripay, Apri. 19. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Paper by 
Dr. Walter Rosenhain and Mr. 8. L. Archbutt on 
“Tenth Report to the Alloys Research Committee : 
On the Alloys of Aluminium and Zinc.’’ 8 p.m. 

The Royal Institution. —Mr. Alan A. Campbell 
Swinton, M.Inst.C.E., on “ Electricity Supply: Past, 
Present, and Future.’’ 9% p.m. 

Saturpay, APRIL 20. 

The Royal Ins‘itution.—Lectures on “The Archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance in France, 1494-1661,"’ by 
Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., M.A., F.S.A. 
[,—** 1494-1547: The Amateurs." 3 p.m. 

Mownpay, Aprit 22. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects. — Mr. C. 
Harrison Townsend on ** The Royal Institute Library 
and Some of Its Conteats."’ With lantern illustrations. 
8 p.m 

Liverpool Architectural Society. Annual general 
meeting. 2 p.m 

Tuespay, Apkit 23 

The Surveyors’ Institution, The annual dinner, 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole. 7 p.m. 

No‘tingham Architectural Society.—Annual general 
meeting. 8 p.m. 

The Tas'titution of Civil Engin 3.— Papers on “ The 
Remodelling and Equipment of Madras Harbour,’’ by 
the Hon. sir Francis =. Spring, K.C.1.E., M.A.L, 
M.Inst.C E.: “ The Alteration in the Form of Madras 
Harbour,” by Hugh Henry Gordon Mitchell, 
M.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 

Weonespar, Apu 24. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. G. Fletcher on “ Tech- 
nieil Education in Ireland.’ 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—_Annual business 
meeting and President's Valedictory Address. 8 p.m. 
Faripay, Apri 26, 

The Society ef Architects. — Twenty-eighth annual 
dinner, Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. 
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Lindssy Hall, Kensington. 


Ronall P. Jone;:, Architect. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.—- Lecture on “ The 
Principles and Practice of Accountancy in relation t 
Engineering Design and Work,"’ by T. Frame Thomson 
M.Inst C.E. 8 p.m. 

Saturpay, Aprit 27. 

The Royal Institution.—Lectures on “The Arch 
tecture of the Renaissance in France, 1494-1661," }) 
Professor Reginald B.omfield, A.R.A., M.A., F.S.A 
If. — ‘* 1547-1574 Architecture and the Court 
3 p.m, 

Junior Institution of Engineers.— Visit to the Engineer 
ing Workshopand Laboratory and Electrical Laboratory 
of “ The Polytechnic,’’ 307-311, Regent-street, London. 


3 pm, 
ne 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Lindsey Hall, Kensington. 


HHIS building, recently completed, is 
the gift of Mr. Edwin Tate as 4 
Church Institute in connexion with 

P Essex Church, Kensington. It con- 
tains three distinct sets of rooms, approached 
independently, and each self-contained, but 
capable if required of being op ned up through- 
out. The main hall on the ground floor 1s 
reached through a vestibule, panelled in oak. 
with a floor of verte antique and Sicilian marble. 
leading also to the cloakrooms. The hall 
measures 45 ft. by 27 ft., and will seat about 
200. The walls are panelled in oak and divided 
into bays by pairs of Tonic pilasters; te 
stage is partly a projecting platform and partly 
a recessed stage behind proscenium urtains, 
while over the emergency door at the other ene 
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there is a balcony to carry the electric lantern 
thus avoiding 


placing the 
space. ; ‘ : 
The ceiling ribs are decorated with a foliage 
band copied from an example at Ham House, 
while the wreath and festoon panels bet ween 
the pilasters were modelled for their position. 
The room is heated by radiators recessed in 
the walls, and faced with pierced brass grilles ; 
also by an open fireplace in cipollino and 
Sicilian marble with a carved oak mantel 
containing Mr. Tate’s coat-of-arms, and, above 


the shelf, a brass-faced clock recessed in the 
panelling. 










































The electric light is arranged in eight Holo- 
phane pendants, with brass fittings, which, like 
all the details of metalwork, carving, etc., were 
specially designed by the architect to harmonix: 
with the general treatment of the hall. 

The rest of the ground floor is occupied by 
two entrances and staircases from the side 

t, and between them a kitchen for the 








street, 





with the kitchen by a service lift, and can be 
used as a tearoom for meetings in the small hall. 
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Essex Church Men’s Club, wroviding accom- 
modation for billiards and other games, library 
and reading-room, committee and music room, 
ete., for a membership of about 150. All these 
rooms are heated by radiators, and, if necessary, 
gas fires ; they have green stained wood dadoes 
and joinery, and distempered walls, and the 
floors throughout the building are of oak block 
laid herring-bone (that of the 


large hall 
being oak parquet). 


As a small hall of this type is much needed in 
Kensington for private concerts, receptions, At 
Homes, etc., the entrances are so arranged that 
when the hall is not required by the societies of 
the church it can be let for such purposes, 


without interfering with the use of the other 
rooms in the building. 
The exterior is faced with red sand-faced 
bricks in two shades, with a Portland stone 
cornice, and roofed with * 


and 





The West staircase leads direct to the second 
floor, which is oceupied by the rooms of the 
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swing doors of hall, and electric light fittings, 
the Artificers’ Guild; lock plates and door- 
handles, the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft ; 
ventilation, Messrs. Boyle ; tile dado, Messrs 
Van Straaten. 

The furnishing and equipment was carried 
out by Messrs. Waring & Gillow, who specially 
wove the decorative bands for the hall curtains 
to suit the design and colour scheme of the hall. 


House at Champion-hill. 

Tuts house was built for Mr. A. B. Falkner. 
The walls are 14-in. brickwork, with the quoins 
slightly emphasised by means of a brick course 
projecting every two courses ; the same applies 
to the chimneys. The roof is covered with hand- 
made tiles. The conditions of the site necessi- 


tated the narrow front to the road, the principal 
front facing the garden. The general character 


of the house is Georgian, with Adam detail 
‘Perry ” creen West- in the finishings and woodwork generally. 
morland slates. _ Mr. G. Li. Morris, of Finsbury-square, E.( 

preparation of light refreshments, which can The architect was Mr. Ronald P. Jones. ™ the architect. 

also be entered from the hall. The western M.A. Stone-buildings, Lincoln's Inn: general ; 
entrance forms an emergency exit from the contractor, Mr. J. A. Hunt, of Hoddesdon, Business Premises, Berners-street. . 
stave end of the hall. Herts. (who also executed the oak panelling and Tuts building was erected for Messrs. Arthur i 

The east staircase, which has a tiled dado, the decorative leadwork on the exterior); Sanderson & Sons, Ltd., wallpaper manufac ; 
leads to the small hall on the first floor, a square heating and sanitation, Messrs. Matthew turers. The basement and sub-basement 
room panelled in green stained wood up to the Hall & Co. ; electric lighting, Messrs. Dickinson ; 
cornice, and fitted with cupboards and book- carving in oak and_ brick 
cases; the classroom opposite communicates 


Farmer & 


decorative 
plasterwork, Messrs. Jackson & Sons 
Messrs. 


Brindley ; 
radiator fronts, clock face, glazed panels to 


are 
used for storage and other purposes; and in the 
sub-basement is installed electric plant, which 
provides the current for the lighting, lifts, and 


water supply, the latter being pumped up from 
the well in the baseme:nt of No 
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House at Champion-hill for Mr. A. B. Falkner. 
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House at Champior-hill for Mr. A. B. Fa'kner: View from Road. 


Mr. G. Ll. Morris, Architect. 


street. On the ground floor is a large show- 
room and a van garage at the rear. Over the 
garage are four floors of offices used by Messrs. 
Sanderson’s staff; and over the showroom 
fronting on Berners-street are six floors of 
offices let off to different tenants. The new 
buildings are connected with No. 53, Berners- 


street and the ground and basement floor 
levels, the openings being fitted with fire- 


resisting sliding doors. Secondary and external 
fire-escape staircases are provided. The floors 
and roofs are of reinforced concrete and steel, 
the principal floors are “ sound-proofed,” and 
the rest constructed on the ‘ Kahn-bar ”’ 
system. The general contractors were Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Louis A. Hayes, A.R.I.B.A. 


Gwalior Fort. 
THESE illustrations are referred to in the 
article in the Monthly Historical Review (p. 459). 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Gloucestershire Architectural Association : 
Tower and Spire of Cheltenham Parish Church. 


A meeting of this Association was held on 
Thursday, March 28, at the Northgate 
Gloucester, the President (Mr. 
Walter 8. Wood) being in the chair. The busi- 
ness on the agenda having been attended to, 
Mr. ‘J Overbury (Fellow) read a paper entitled 

Phe Recent Reparative Work to the Tower 
ind Spire of the Parish Church, Chelten 
ham: The Use of Ferro-Concrete in Con 
nexi0n therewith.”’ 

After a brief historical des: ription of the 
hurch, Mr. Overbury gave a detailed de- 
scription of the work that had been done 
under the direction of his firm (Messrs. 
Healing & Overbury) in repairing the tower 
and spire. Serious cracks had appeared in 
the Spire, and it was decided that these were 
due to the oscillation caused by the ringing 
of the peal of ten bells, which were badly 


Mansions 


hung on an oak frame at different levels, the 


walls of the upper stage of the tower carry 
ing the squinch arches being exceptionally 


thin and without buttresses, and pierced by 


lights on all sides. It was found necessary 


to take down and rebuild the top 14 ft. of 
the spire, and the vane and rod, which were 
defective, were replaced with new, while the 
old weathercock discarded at a previous re- 
building was refixed again. The thin walls 
of the upper stage of the tower were 
strengthened internally by a framework of 
ferro-concrete piers and cross-beams on the 
Hennebique system, these piers being dove- 
tailed into the walls at intervals. 
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_ The bells were rehung at on 
iron frame carried off the thicke) 
lower stage. While the work 


On an 


ls of the 


Xb IN pro- 
gress an additional two bells were pre wr coe 
to the church, and of necessity tho. had t 


be hung at a higher level, but carried }yy the 
main frame, thus making a peal of twely 
bells. 

The cracks were pointed up and 
defective stones cut out and replaced, thy 
whole of the work being carried out with the 
least possible cutting to the existing {abr 
Messrs. Frankland Phillips & Co. were th. 
steeplejacks, and the ferro-concrete work wa: 
carried out by Messrs. Hobrough & (0. 
of Gloucester. 

The lecture was illustrated with numerou: 
lantern slides, detail drawings, and models 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded \); 
Overbury for his most instructive and 
interesting paper. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 

The annual general meeting of this Societ) 
was held at the Fine Arts Academy, Queen's. 
road, Clifton, on Monday evening. The election 
of Council and Officers for Session 1912-13 
resulted in the following gentlemen being 
elected :—President, Mr. G. 4H. Oatley, 
F.R.IL.B.A.; Vice-Presidents : Messrs. J. Foster 
Wood, F.R.I.B.A., and Mowbray A. 
F.R.L.B.A. (Bath). Members of Council: 
Mesvsrs. G. C. Awdry, F.R.LB.A., T. H. Weston, 
F.R.EB.A.. G. C. Lawrence, A.R.1.B.A., 
F. W. Wills, F.R.1.B.A., R.C. James, F.R.1B.A., 
W. L. Bernard, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. C. F. W 
Dening, Lic.R.1.B.A., Hon. Secretary, 
Associate Members of Council: Mers:s. B. 
Wakefield, Lic.R.I.B.A., and A. B. Botterill, 
A.R.L.B.A. Mr. Botterill was appointed Hon. 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Mowbray Green (Bath) proposed, and 
Mr. G. C. Lawrence seconded, a hearty vote of 
thanks to the retiring President, Mr. J. Foster 
Wood. Both gentlemen spoke in eulogisti 
terms of Mr. Wood's services to the Society. Mr. 
Wood suitably responded. The thanks of the 
Society were also accorded to the retiring 
Secretary, Mr. T. H. Weston, Mr. R. C. James 
proposing and Mr. C. F. W. Dening seconding 
the vote to Mr. Weston, who during his three 
years of office has very ably conducted the 
affairs of the Society. 

A most interesting collection of drawings by 
Bristol architects of the last generation was 0D 
view and added considerably to the enjoyment 
of the evening. 

Any communications dealing with the 
Society should in future be addressed to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. F. W. Dening, Gaunt 
House, Orchard-street, Bristol. 
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ONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





Fig. 4. Alcobaga: Cloister of the Abbey. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF PORTUGAL.—II. 


from the Galician border as far south as 

Oporto, was granted as a fief by the 
King of Castile to Henry of Burgundy, and in 
1139 his son, Alfonso Henry, assumed the royal 
title. For two and a half centuries his descend- 
‘its carried on a constant struggle with the 
Moors, in the course of which, in spite of 
periodic al reverses, they gradually drove them 
farther and farther south to the Tagus and 
sevond it. The kingdom reached its present 
imensions, and Lisbon became its capital in 


10 


| N 1095 the county of Portugal, extending 


Since its growth was from the north south- 
Wards, It is in the north that we must look for 


ie first beginnings of a national Christian 


architecture, There, as in Spain, the Roman- 
ile type of church was introduced from 
‘rance, and a number of XIth and XIIth 


)wtury churches, remarkable for nothing but 
Har small size and extreme simplicity, not to 
“Y their rudeness, due in part to the hardness 

the granite they are built of, are to be found 
oe slong the northern border and, in 
In rae en imbers, as far south as the Tagus. 
| Plan they usually consist of a rectangular 
“ave and chancel, the former being occasionally 
Preceded by @ narthex, and the roofs are of low 


mteh : a : star 
Ni y Such are Silo Miguel at Guimaries and 
ee Cedo Feita at Oporto. 

“er the foundation, in 1078, of the great 


Cathedral 
fe Comp 
louse, 
Frenchmer 
an hitecty 


licated to St. James at Santiago 
la, on the model of St. Sernin at 
‘ud probably under the guidance of 
‘ more developed form of church 
began to arise. The churches of 
followed a basilican plan, with 
ting beyond the nave aisles, and 

‘s to the east of the transept, and 
established as the national plan, 

' a few of the more important later 

e addition h as the cathedral of Lisbon, by 
Fes of an ambulatory with radiating 
found is er d round the choir, a feature already 
class of oh; t South Frerich prototype. This 
the P; lurch, owing te the gradual advance of 
south ra se kingdom, is. to. be found: even 
of the R, Vague, e most perfect example 
8 Velhe oo, COPE period is the beautiful 
‘®, or Old Cathedral, of Coimbra with its 


this hew 

transept Dr 
apsidal cha 
this he, an 
Only Variex| 
churc hes, 

th 





(Continued from page 303.) 


austere fortress-like exterior and its long 
sombre nave (Fig. 6), culminating in a richly- 


gilded altar-piece gleaming in the fuller 
illumination of the transept. It was built 
probably at the close of the XIIth century. 


The aisles have quadripartite groined vaults 
and the nave a barrel-vault strengthened by 
transverse arches and supported by continuous 
half-barrel-vaults over the triforium galleries, 
there being no clearstory. The arches are 
semicircular or stilted and unmoulded, the 
vaulting and arcade shafts semicircular in 
plan, and attached to square piers. The 
capitals are beautiful and extremely varied, 
some approximating to Byzantine types. The 
whole ground story of the interior, including 
the piers, was till lately entirely veiled in a 


rich embroidered robe of tiles of Moorish design 
probably of the XIVth century, which a recent 
“restoration ” has seen fit to strip off. (See 
Fig. 1, March 15.) The’ mellow splendour of 
the effect thus produced can be guessed at from 
the portions spared on the chapel walls. Apart 
from a window over the west door, the church is 
chiefly lit by windows in the transepts, and in the 
lantern over the crossing. Externally the wa.ls, 
pierced only by a few round-headed openings 
and almost without horizontal members, 
are carried up as a battlemented parapet con- 
cealing the roof (Fig. 5). Owing to the long 
struggle which filled the Middle Ages in Portugal, 
many of the churches served as forts, and bear 
traces of the fact in their appearance to this day. 
The Cathedrals of Oporto and Evora are other 














Fig. 5. Coimbra: The Old Cathedral from the North-West. 
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Fig. 6. Coimbra: The Old Cathedral. 


cases in point. The battlements assume a 
variety of forms. The Old Cathedral of 
Coimbra has an oblong bellcote at the centre 


creat 
great 


of the west end over a sort of projecting porch, 
but a more usual arrangement is found in the 
twin stumpy west towers of Oporto and Braga 
Cathedrals. At Coimbra, again, the central 


lantern is square, with a low domical roof, 
covered externally like those of the apses with 
Moorish tiles, but at Evora is a lantern of more 
northern type, octagonal, with a steep conical 
roof, flanked by bold pinnacles. Portuguese roofs 
are in general of low pitch, and it early became 
usual there, as in Spain, to roof the entire 
vaulted portions of churches with flats of 
accurately fitted slabs of stone, as we shall see 
later on at Batalha. Many churches of this 
early period have interesting variants on the 
familiar type of round arched doorway with 
receding Orders, square in section and variously 
enriched, and with corresponding shafts carrying 
them. Considerable taste, and even delicacy, 
is exhibited in the design and carving of the 
ornament. A peculiarly elaborate example of 
such a doorway recalling that of our Temple 
Church, but with fantastic ally twisted shafts, 
is the west doorway of Sao Cristobao at Coimbra, 
an edifice now unfortunately undergoing 
reconstruction 


The Transitional period in Portugal is repre- 
sented by two classes of church—one like the 
remarkable polygonal Church of the Templars 
at Thomar (c. 1165) or the Sé at Evora (c. 1200), 
where the construction and detail is Romanesque, 
but the arches and windows pointed, and a 
second in which, as at the early XIIIth-century 
church of Sao Joao de Alporao at Santarem, the 
construction and detail are already Gothic, 
though the arches remain round. ‘ 

But Romanesque did not develop here 
independently into a pointed style any more 
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THE 


Nave looking East. 


than in Italy or Germany, and Portugal owes 
her earliest Gothic monuments to foreign 
importation. The most important example of 
these is the Cistercian church at Alcobaca, the 
largest church in Portugal, serving what grew 
into one of the largest monasteries in 
Christendom. It was begun in 1158 and 
finished in 1211. Its plan, which is almost 
identical with that of Clairvaux, and was 
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probably designed by a Frenchman 
a nave of twelve bays with aisles, q double 
aisled transept with three bays in each arm, 
and a@ semicircular choir, consisting of on, 
rectangular bay (corresponding t\ the eastern 
aisle of the transept) and a semicircular apse 
with an aisle and nine radiating chapels, It 
is doubtful whether the foreign:-rs employed 
carried out more than the choir, for. apart from 
the plan, the rest of the church shows a wide 
departure from northern practice. Though the 
apse vaults are supported by flying buttress 
the builders of the nave (Fig. 8), while the. 
adopted a system of vointed quadripartit 
ribbed vaulting, did not venture on a simila: 
system, and possibly to replace the natiy 
practice of using half-barrel-vaults over th, 
triforium to buttress a barrel-vault over th 
nave, they carried up the aisle vaults to th 
same level as those of the nave. Their timidity 
is also shown in the excessive massiveness of 
the piers, which almost conceal the arcade. 
and of the transverse ribs or, rather, arches 
which almost conceal the remainder of th 
vaults. Many of the half-round shafts which 
carry the transverse ribs are carried on corbels 
in order to accommodate the stalls destroyed 
by the French in the course of Masséna's retreat 
in 1810, which proved so disastrous to the art 
treasures of the country. This was no haphazard 
havoc wrought by a demoralised soldiery, but 
a systematic work carried out by order, parties 
being detailed for the destruction of specified 
works, for the complete execution of which 
scaffolding was actually erected in the church. 
There is, therefore, now nothing left to relieve 
the gaunt severity of this vast interior except 
a pair of charming pulpits perched high up 
on opposite piers and, in the distance, th 
exceedingly florid barocco decoration of th: 
choir, which in its faded paint and tarnished 
gilding provides a not unpleasant splash 
of gorgeous colour amid the _ prevailing 
greyness. 

Though pointed arches and rib vaults ar 
used at Alcobaca, the timidity of the vaulting 
svstem and the exclusive use of round-headed 
windows illustrate the strength of conservatism 
in Portugal. Indeed, Romanesque traditions 
in one form or another prevailed in church 
architecture for many years after the erection 
of this church. On the whole, however, th 
XIIIth century, the heroic age of medieval 
architecture in Northern Europe, was almost 
barren in Portugal, while the churches produced 
in the more fertile period of the X1Vth century 
bear most of the characteristics which mark the 
work of preceding centuries in France and 
England. is % 

Thus Santa Maria dos Olivaes at Thomar, the 
mother church of the Templars throughout the 
Portuguese dominions, has single or coupled 
lancet windows and piers, whose capitals = 
bases are of the simplest form, passing from the 
octagon of the shaft to the square of the aba “ 
by means of a curved splay. It has a wooden 
roofed nave and three polygonal vaulted apses, 
and is one of the earliest churches built on 
the Franciscan or Dominican pian probably 
i talici The slightly later 
imported from Galicia. — 
Cathedral of Silves is of the same type, but with 


> ( Onsists of 


One 








Fig. 7. 








Oporto: The Cathedral from the North-East. 
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Fig. 8. Alcobaca: The Abbey Church. 
Nave looking East. 


: barrel-vaulted transept. Though not finished 
till after 1327. the church of Sta Clara, on the 
left bank of the Mondego, at Coimbra, would 
pass anvwhere else for a work of the end 
of the AlIth century, with its bold square 
buttresses, its saddle-backed tower, with single 
light windows in two recessed Orders, its corbel 
table and circular lights, only one of which now 
retains its wheel tracery. The floods of the 
river have silted up the floor of the nave to the 
springing of the arcade, but it still retains its 
pointed barrel-vault. More refined and delicate 
in its proportions and detail, but not much more 
advanced in style, is the charming ruined chapel 
of the Castle at Leiria, which is not earlier than 
1324. It consists of a single unvaulted nave, 
now roofless, and a vaulted polygonal apse. 
Une of the most important buildings of the 
ventury was the choir of the Sé at Lisbon, 
rebuilt after an earthquake, which occurred in 
1344, in the form of a long eastern arm with 
radiating chapels, but of this little was left 
standing by the great earthquake of 1755. 

lo the NTVth century also are due many of 
the cloisters, which, as planted with palms, roses, 
and a host of flowering shrubs and aromatic 
plants set in box borders and refreshed by 
plashing fountains, are one of the chief delights 
of Portuguese churches to this day. Cloisters 
are not, as a rule, placed, as in northern countries, 
or warmth and shelter on the south of the 
hurch, but rather on the shady northern side, 
“r sometimes to the east or west. The earlier 
Romanes jue type had timber roofs carried by 
* continuous arcade with coupled columns, as 
see at Collas, near Coimbra, which, however, 
is as late as about 1300. This type was after- 
wards generally replaced by a more advanced 
ene, divided inte vaulting bays with bold 
between which were two, three, or 


} + 
buttresss 


: Ww oarched openings under one wide arch. 
he enc |, as well as the enclosing arches, 
“re either semicireular or pointed, while the 


iatter ay 


ven occasionally segmental, and the 
spandre| ‘ 


pierced by a large circular opening, 


often without tracery, as in the case of the 
me cloister at Oporto, built in 1385. 
olde Oic Cathedral of Coimbra has the 
r .. ec\ample of such cloisters, dating from 
e late \TIth century (now undergoing a 


restors , . " : 
torati; amounting te reconstruction), while 


per of the monastery of Aleobaca and the Cathe- 
tal ae on were begun about 1310. The lava- 
ang] Heh is often found in such cloisters, in one 
elas or the centre of a side, is an extremely 
of ‘Alene ieature. The Claustro do Silencio 

Alcobaca contains one of great beauty 


Vig. 4), hich, in spite of its date, corresponds 
enme cvery characteristic to early XIIIth- 
fou ity French work. The curious later 

ntain which it contains is set askew, with 


What pury 


ose it is not clear, The pierced stone 
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filling of the spandrel lights in this cloister 
illustrate the curious inability of the Portuguese 
builders to grasp the principles of Gothic 
tracery. The use of tracery in windows is, as 
a rule, extremely restricted in Portugal, and, 
where it occurs, it seldom grows in a natural 
way out of the treatment of the mullions and 
jambs, as in France or England, but appears 
like a piece of independent design inserted into 
the opening. The patterns used often bear 
traces of Moorish influence in their use of 
rectilinear geometrical motives or their 
resemblance to Cairene lattice-work, or to the 
Oriental type of wood and plaster tracery, 
covering the entire opening with small openings 
filled with bits of brilliantly-coloured glass, a 
method of glazing also actually employed in 
Portugal. 


GWALIOR FORT. 


Tuk fort at Gwalior, formerly the stronghold 
of the Maratha chiefs of the house of Scindhia. 
is perhaps one of the most interesting examples 
of medi#val Hindu architecture in India. The 
palace of Man Singh, which occupies the north- 
east corner of the fort plateau, was built about 
4.0. 1500. It was the admiration of the first 
Mughal emperors, and without doubt served as 
a model for their own edifices. The east 
facade, some 100 ft. in height, is divided up by 
a series of towers, each crowned with a cupola 
or chattri. Blue, green, and yellow tiles, in 
the form of candelabra, elephants, geese, and 
peacocks, give to the wall surface an unrivalled 
charm and lightness. The interior consists of 
courtyards in which the same tile decoration is 
found. An interesting feature are the parapets, 
set so as to form comfortable backs for the 
palace inmates reclining on the roof. 

In one courtyard the brackets are in the 
design of leogryphs—a common feature in 
Buddhist and Brahmanical sculpture. The 
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fort also contains about a dozen Jain and Hindu 
temples of no little interest, while the rock 
sculptures are, according to the late General 
Cunningham, “unique in Northern India.” 
They were unfortunately mutilated by Babar, 
the first Mughal Emperor, in a.p. 1527. In 
his memoirs he refers to the sculptures, and 
says :—* They have hewn the solid rock of this 
Adwa, and sculptured out of it idols of larger 
and smaller size. On the south part of it is a 
large idol, which may be about 40 ft. in height. 
These figures are perfectly naked. Adwa is far 
from being a mean place ; on the contrary, it is 
extremely pleasant. The greatest fault consists 
in the idol figures about it. I directed them to 
be destroved.” 

The Mughal Emperors, Jahangir and Shah- 
jahan, in their turn added to the palace buildings, 
but their additions are of little interest architec- 
turally. The fort has seen stirring times. 
First besieged without avail by Mahmud of 
Ghazni in 1023, it was taken by Muhammad 
Ghori in 1196. The Muhammadans wee turned 
out in 1211, but Altamsh, Sultan of Delhi, 
recovered it in 1231, after a year’s siege. Then, 
after several other sieges, it was eventually 
turned into a State prison by the Emperor 
Akbar, and continued as such until the decline 
of the Mughal Empire. In 1761 the city was 
taken by the Jats, and a few years later was 
wrested from them by the Mahrattas. The 
East India Company took it in 1780 and 
restored it to the Jat Rana. Four years later 
the Mahrattas again gained possessior, but 
were evicted by the English in 1803. In 1805 
it was restored to the Mahrattas, in whose 
possession it now is, 

The present Chief, Colonel Maharaja Sit 
Madho Rao Scindhia, G.C.S.L, takes a keen 
interest in the preservation of the ancient 
monuments of his dominion, and some most 
creditable conservation work has been carried 
out in the fort during recent years 
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Sir John Cassy and Wife, 1400 (Deerhurst, Gloucestershire). 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN 
IRELAND. 


Tue Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland have just issued a Report of their 
proceedings for the year 1910-11 in connexion 
with buildings of which they are owners or 
guardians under the Irish Church Act. 1869, 
the Ancient Monuments Protection Acts, 
1882 and 1892, and the Irish Land Act. 1903. 
The structures vested in the Board under 
the Irish Church Act number 137, and of 
these twenty-five have been repaired during 
the past year, and works executed to arrest 
their dilapidation. The number vested under 
the Ancient Monuments Acts has been in- 
creased by the addition of two during the 
past year, making a total of eighty-one now 
vested in the Board under these ‘Acts. At 
twenty-one of these it was found necessary to 
carry out works of preservation in 1910-11. 
Under the Trish Land Act of 1903 the 
Estates Commissioners offered a number of 
structures, and it was found practicable to 
accept the guarc ianship of two as ancient 


monuments. The number of monuments or 
groups of monuments now vested or placed 
on the Schedule of Structures in charge of 
the Board under the various Acts is 218. 
This figure, however, does not give a correct 
idea of the extent of the work done, as in 
many cases there are several structures in- 
cluded under one group. An analysis by 
classes gives the following result :—Round 
towers, forty-two; earthworks, nine; stone 
forte, sixteen; cromlechs, tumuli, ogham 
stones, and beehive structures, eighty-eight : 
castles, ten ; oratories, primitive churches, and 
ruined cathedrals, 171; Cistercian abbeys, 
ten; Augustinian, Franciscan, and Dominican 
priories, forty-two; crosses, fifty-two; total, 
440. The care of these ruined buildings 
enta'ls besides their structural maintenance 
the removal of vegetation, enclosing, pro- 
vision of notice boards, and the prevention 
of injury by visitors and trespassers. Great 
difficulty arises in preserving certain 
ecclesiastical ruins in a state of decency, 
because the ground inside and around their 
walls is used for the purpose of a graveyard, 
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and is not under the Board’. 
Too often in such places the »; Visions oj 
the Burials Act are disregarded. and the 
local cgpowng, fails to exercise ay, Sevbee 
control over burials. The unsicht\, condi 
tion of the interior of Holy Cross Abbey ond 
the Graveyard at Clonmacnois . 

of this neglect. 

The two new structures offer: 
owners for vesting in the Board 
have been accepted, are Inch 
Down, and Kilcooley Abbey, Co. Tipperary 
The former is a Cistercian foundation 0} 
1180, erected by De Courcy. It has the choir 
walls standing, with the three-light east 
window, and a pair of side windows 
north and south walls of the choir in 4 
comparativel good state of preservation. 
Kilcooley Abbey is another Cistercian founda 
tion of the date of a.p. 1200, the same vear 
as the foundation of the Abbey of Corcomres 

In addition to the structures already 
referred to, the Board have become respon 
sible for advising as to the repair and pre- 
servation of several valuable historic build. 
ings in charge of Government Departments 
Four historic Irish castles being in use by 
the War Department, it was suggested that 
an arrangement should be made similar to 
that which exists in Great Bricain between 
the Army Council and the Office of Works, 
and after due consideration it has been 
decided that the buildings shall remain in 
the occupation of the War Department, and 
that any necessary repairs shall be carried out 
by that Department, but that no structural 
alterations shall be carried out without refer- 
ence to the Commissioners of Public Works, 
and that the advice of the Inspector of 
Ancient and National Monuments shall be 
available for the War Department when an) 
question arises on which his knowledge and 
experience would be of value. 
referred to are the following : 

Limerick Castle, with the adjoining bridge 
over the River Shannon, was built in the 
time of King John. It was placed to com 
mand the bridge over the Shannon. and has 
five towers and a connecting wall; the west- 
ward tower nearest the bridge is most in- 
jured by cannon, and its top stor) has been 
removed. The entrance was on the north 
side, and was flanked by two circular 
towers, which are still perfect externally. 

Athlone Castle and the bridge over the 
Shannon were built in the time of King John 
on the site of an earlier castle and bridge o! 
the O’Connors. In 1455 and 1490 it was 
taken and retaken, and in 1537 it is stated 
that the King’s castle had been recovered 
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are examples 


| by private 
» and which 
Abbey, Co. 


in the 


The asties 


from the ‘ usurpation of Irishmen.” es 
was held in 1690-91 for King J rte yut 
eventually surrendered. Sir Henry Piers, 


writing in 1682, says :-—‘‘On the side ey 
faceth the river are the rooms and apart 
ments which served always for the fh eee 
of the Lord President ot Connaught, 
Governor of the Castle.’’ In the igs br 
the principal pile, an irregular. ten-siet 


«3 ir base; it is 
structure, rising from a circular ba 
circular in plan internally. ‘cd 

Carrickfergus Castle was erected during 


the Anglo-Norman occupation of [|siet ce 
in the XIIIth century on the site of @ 


ancient Irish fortress. It was © “ bs 
King John when in pursuit 0! Li a. 
During the short period that Edwa : are 
assumed the sovereignty of Ireland. hr pei 
the castle his chief residence. |" i 
like other structures of its Kin'!. is 
numerous ‘‘repayrings” atte: a pee 
burnings and spoilings by ae 
Scotts, our enemies,” but the ext: ¥ yea 
being 10 ft. to 12 ft. thick, ho al 
secure. tesla 
Enniskillen Castle, only a sia —_ 
of which now remains, stood on 1! ape into 


of the River Erne. having been «©! 
a military barrack. 
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THE BRASS OF SIR JO 
CASSY AND WIFE, 1400, 
DEERHURST, GLOS. 
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beside him. She rests her feet 
dog Terri, whose name is written 

This is now the only surviving 
example of a pet commemorated on a brass. 
{nother existed at Ingham, Norfolk, to a 
“Jakke,” but this brass, with many others, 
yas sold for old metal in 1800, 

The lady wears the characteristic dress of the 
seriod, of which large mittens are perhaps the 
A “i striking feature. Her hair is enclosed in 


with his wh 
on her pet 
underneath 


a This brass has, since the rubbing was taken, 
inct the figure of St. John the Baptist; the 
other figure is of St. Anne and the Virgin. 

The marginal inseription is in raised letters 
with foliage and a strange little dragon. The 
rosettes in the centre of the pediments should 
be notl ed. 
~The length is 7 ft. 4 in. ; width, 3 ft. 1 in. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


In the annual report of the 
The Corbridge Council of the Newcastle 
Excavations. Society of Antiquaries refer- 
ence is made to the excava- 
tions of the Roman city of Corstopitum (Cor- 
bridge) and to the discovery of gold coins in 
excellent preservation, The latest date repre- 
sented in the hoard was A.D. 159. The import- 
snce of this hoard and that of 1908 to Roman 
archeology, it was said, was the illustration 
which they gave of two periods of disturbance, 
ridely differing in time, and by their help and 
that of the pottery obtained archwologists were 
becoming able to construct the history of this 
important site. I¢ was known in the time of 
\gricola, and oceupied, possibly with periods 
f abandonment, until the eve of the departure 
f the Romans from Britain. The work of 
uvestigation had already occupied six succes- 
e summers, and yet a seventh year’s work 
ild be entered upon with promise of even 
eater achievement ; for, notwithstanding all 
that had been accomplished up to the present, 
less than half the site had as yet been explored, 
and a task of years remained to be done. The 
Council hoped that a proposal to re-erect the old 
White Cross in Neweastle as a memorial to the 
late King Edward would be carried out. 


In the wall of the retro-choir 
Winchester of the Cathedral Mr. N. C. H. 
Cathedral. Nisbett, architect to the Dean 
and Chapter, has discovered, 
luring the replacement of the missing canopy 
of Bishop A&thelmar’s monument, a cavity 
vntaining a leaden casket, beneath which was 
4 hole covered with a loose piece of lead. The 
DIshop, who died in Paris in 1260, directed that 
lls heart should be buried in the cathedral, and 
itis conjectured that his heart was placed in the 
leaden casket which has just been found, 


Ara recent sitting of the Royal 
Preservation Commission on the Ancient 
of Ancient Monuments of Wales, held 
Welsh at the Royal Commission 
Monuments. House, Mr. W. H. More, 
Crown Receiver of Woods and 
Forests of Wales and Monmouthshire, gave 
evidence concerning ancient monuments upon 
‘own lands, The question arose to whom 
atchwological finds discovered on the lands 
eased from the Crown would belong. M2. More 
sald that there were no clauses in existing leases 
dealing with the matter, because he was of 
Hp that such finds would naturally belong 
° the Crown. In the ease of quarries the 
“sees had rights to work only natural stone 
“one tn sifu—and celts would surely come 
— head of manufactured stone. The 
aa agreed that it would perhaps be an 
then wee ' Insert a clause dealing with finds 
Retin YA ases were made out. —Sir Robert 
f the Nar irman of the Executive Council 
Places of B nal Trust for the Preservation of 
explained orical Value and Natural Beauty, 
gmp hagas the trust had promoted a Bill 
'¢ preservation of monuments. He had 
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also read Mr. Buxton’s Bill on the same subject, 
but he did not agree with the principle of 
compensation introduced.—Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, ex-Secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, said that 
when people wanted a building restored they 
raised a fund and got a contractor to do the 
work. Instead of that there should be on the 
spot an architect who understood the history 
of the building. A contractor often in his 
ignorance destroyed the most valuable thing. 
When monuments came under the control of 
the Government we should get a school of 
skilled repairers who would be set to work 
under the architect. 


THe church and churchyard 
Wanborough of Wanborough, near Guild- 
Church, near ford, are to be sold by auction 
Guildford. in June, as part of the Manor 
House Estate, by instructions 
of the owner, Mr. George McKibbin. The 
church is a very ancient structure, having 
existed at a time when Cistercian monks 
occupied Waverley Abbey, near Farnham. 
The edifice is mentioned in the “ Domesday 
Book,” and by muniments of the XIVth century 
appears to have been dedicated to St. Bartho- 
lomew. For a long time it was unendowed, and 
when after the dissolution of the monasteries it 
came into lay hands no arrangement was made 
to provide the minister with a stipend. It was 
closed for a period of 200 years or more, during 
which time it served as a carpenters’ shop 
and timber shed. An attempt at restoration, 
however, was made in 186], and services have 
since been conducted there. 


THE home of Sir James 
An Old House Thornhill, No. 75,. Dean- 
in Soho. street, Soho, adjoining the 
Royalty Theatre, has fallen 
into a sorry state of decay, and fears are enter- 
tained for the safety of the structure. The 
principal rooms are panelled; the staircase, 
chimneypieces, and other fittings are of the 
Early Georgian style, and the wall paintings 
of the principal staircase are by Sir James 
Thornhill, who was reputedly assisted by his 
son-in-law, Hogarth. 


We read in the Times that a 
Caerwent large part of the south or 
(Venta Port wall of the Roman city 
Silurum). has collapsed, exposing the 
rubble or herring-bone 
masonry, which also is endangered. The north 
side of the wall, which is over 20 ft. high and is 
one of the finest after its kind in the kingdom, 
is filled with soil to within a few feet from the 
top, but the south side is quite free. The fall 
outwards of the southern and unprotected face 
of the wall is attributed to expansion of the soil 
inside by the recent change of temperature ; 
thus far the core and the northern face are 
standing. 
AN appeal is made for con- 
Parish Church tributions towards a sum of 
of St. Edward 500/., the balance still out- 
the Confessor, standing of the Wykeham 
Romford. Hall and Church House Build- 
ing Faunc.—the latter being the 
Chantry House, in the south-east corner of the 
churchyard, originally built by Avery Corn- 
borough in the later half of the XVth century 
for the priest who served the chantry whic 
Cornborough founded in the parish church. 
The Chantry House, which for more than three 
hundred vears had been the Cock and Bell 
Tavern, was recently restored after plans by Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Bart., who designed also the 
adjoining Wykeham Hall as part of the parish 
institute. The church was built by New 
College, Oxford, a few vears after the death of 
William of Wykeham, who gave the tithes to 
New College for a parish, a “~ peculiar” of the 
college, carved out of Hornchurch ; the deed of 
consecration is dated March 29, 1410. In the 
church is the monument of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
ob, 1576, King Edward VI.’s tutor, and father- 
in-law of Lord Burleigh and Sir Nicholas Bacon. 
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A SURVEY is now being mad 
Zimbabwe. by the Rhodesia Railway 
with the object of extending 
the Blinkwater-Umvuma line to Victoria. The 
proximity of the Zimbabwe ruins to Victoria 
will make it possible to visit these wonderful 
relics of a lost civilisation in a more speedy 
and comfortable fashion than is at present the 
case. Much speculation and a certain amount 
of diversity of opinion amongst experts have 
prevailed with regard to the original builders of 
great Zimbabwe and the adjacent citadel, whilst 
the absolute lack of native tradition upon the 
subject only tends to accentuate the mystery. 
Besides carefully clearing the ruins of creepers 
and brushwood, the Administration is pro- 
ceeding with the excavation of the old walls 
lying to the northward of the temple. The 
passages, secret chambe:s, and citadel have 
already been cleared, the area of the ruins at 
present exposed being about 4 sq. miles, 
although these limits, in view of recent dis- 
coveries, are not to be looked upon as being by 
any means final. 


THe copper cutting imple- 

The Ancient ments of the Tarascans found 

Art of in the Balsas River ruins in 
Tempering Guerrero are so hard that 
Copper. they would turn the edge of a 
modern knife, and it has been 
claimed that these people, along with the Aztecs 
and Toltecs, possessed the secret of tempering 
copper. On the other hand, copper knives and 
axes found at Atcopotzalco are so soft that 
they can be cut with an ordinary pocket-knife, 
although analysis showed that these copper 
implements were of the same composition in all 
three localities as the copper ores found therein. 
The blades from Guerrero, which are hard and 
apparently tempered, were made from the 
natural ore alloyed with nickel and cobalt, thus 
making the smelted alloy approaching steel in 
hardness. Thus the natural product gave an 
alloy of great hardness when heated and 
sharpened, whilst the other ores of practically 
pure copper, when smelted, resulted in imple- 
ments which were soft and inferior in cutting 
value. 

Therefore, many archeologists of Mexico deny 
that these people possessed the secret of temper- 
ing copper, the sharp cutting copper implements 
being the result of Nature's handiwork. 


In his paper, “The Dis- 
The Romans coveries of Roman Remains in 
in Britain. Britain in 1912,” which he 
read to the British Academy 
a few days ago, Professor F. J. Haverfield 
described the recent excavations at Corbridge 
with their rich yield of gold coins, of sculptured 
fragments, and of vestiges <f storehouses and 
other buildings. Professor Haverfield referred 
also to the Romano-British village at Casterly, 
Wiltshire, and to the explorations conducted by 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Stevenson at Cappuck, near 
Jedburgh, on the road from Corbridge to 
Newstead, which, it appears, was originally 
erected by Agricola. 


THE Edmonton District 
Edmonton. Council have drawn up a 
statement describing several 
buildings in the district which possess historical 
and literarv associations, and will forward the 
statement to the Office of Works with a view 
to measures being taken for their protection. 
The category embraces Bay Cottage, the hom: 
in 1833-4 of Charles and Mary Lamb; Bury 
Hall, the seat of Pre ident Bradshaw, the 
regicide ; Bush Hill, the house of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton, protector of the New River, where 
are the remains of ancient circular earthworks ; 
Salisbury House, where lived Judge Jeffreys ; 
the house, in Pymmes Park, lately acquired for 
public resect, which Lord Burleigh occupied 
temp. Ehzabeth; and the cottage in which 
Keats lodged, and the house, in Church-street, 
in which he served as assistant to Hammond, 
the surgeon, during which interval he composed 
his first volume of poems. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


RECENT WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION CASES. 


unusually heavy list of workmen’s 


N 
A compensation cases has recently had 
a to be dealt with by the Court of 


Appeal, and the litigation under this Act shows ; 


no signs of diminishing. 


Injury by Strikers. 

Poulton v. Kelsall was a case which had its 
origin in the strike amongst the transport 
workers. A man employed as a storeman acted 
as a carter for several days for his employers, 
and it was alleged that as an inducement to 
make him undertake this class of work his 
employers had undertaken to be responsible for 
his safety. After his work one day was over 
and he was on his way home, at a place about 
seven minutes’ walk from his employer's premises 
he was attacked by strikers and _ seriously 
injured, and he claimed compensation under 
the Act. The Court held that he was not 
injured in the course of his employment, as his 
work was ended and he was outside the sphere 
of his employment at the time of the accident. 
This. however, did not mean that he might not 
have a remedy against his employers under the 
special agreement, but only that under the Act 
he had no claim. Although the decision pro- 
ceeded on the above grounds, it may be noted 
that the Scotch Court of Session, in the case 
Murray v. Dowell & Co., Ltd., held that 
a man injured in an attack on the works 
where he was employed by strikers was not 
“injured by accident.” 

Disease. 

In Martin v. Mayor, etc., of Manchester the 
applicant was a porter employed at a scarlet 
fever hospital. In February, suffering from 
influenza, he had been absent from work for 
a short time until March 22: on April 5 he 
contracted scarlet fever. On April 1 he had 
cleaned out the mortuary, but there was no 
evidence that the body of any fever patient 
had lain there shortly before that date. 
The County Court Judge held that he had 
contracted the fever in the mortuary, but the 
Court of Appeal held that there war no evidence 
of this, and as the particular time, place, and 
circumstances in which the disease was con- 
tracted remained unproved that the claim 
failed. This decision is based on two former 
ceases, Brodrick v. London County Council 
the Builder, September 5, 1908) and Eke v. 
Hart Dvke (the Builder, August 13,1910). This 
question of disease, apart from the industrial 
diseases which are specially provided for in the 
Act of 1906, has been one of extreme difficulty 
ever since the decision in the House of Lords of 
the anthrax case, Brintons, Ltd. v. Turvey (the 
Builder, April 29, 1905), but the above cases 
have laid down a rough working rule which has 
now been acted upon for some time that a 
disease to be deemed ‘“‘an injury by accident” 
must have its exact origin proved. The rule is 
by no means logical, and the difficulty has 
arisen from the wide interpretation given by the 
Courts to the words “ injury by accident.” In 
the case of a statute such as was the Workmen's 
Compensation Act of 1897, which imposed a new 
liability upon employers, it might have been 
expected that it would have been strictly 
construed, and that the argument would have 
prevailed that if the Legislature intended to 
include any kind of disease it would certainly 
have said se in no uncertain terms; but this has 
not heen the case, and the artificial line created 
by decisions has now become firmly established. 

Even industrial diseases have been dealt 
with in very obscure terms in the Act of 1906, 
which first specifically rendered such diseases 
the subject of compensation. The compensation 
is recoverable from the employer who last 
employed the workman during the twelve 
months previous to the date of his disablement 
from a scheduled disease. Then by sect.8 ¢ II. 
it is provided that if that employer alleges that 
the disease was in fact contracted whilst the 
workman was in the employment of some other 
employer that other employer may be made 
party to the arbitration, or if the disease is of 
such a nature as to be contracted by a gradual 
process, by sect. 8 ¢ III. the employer sued may 


claim from other employers who have employed 
the workman in that character of employment 
a contribution towards the compensation 
payable. In the case of Mallinder v. J. Morris & 
Son, Ltd., a workman claimed against the 
respondents, his last employers, in respect of 
mercurial poisoning. The respondents disputed 
their liability, but also claimed contribution 
from another firm who had employed the man. 
The County Court Judge dismissed the other 
firm from the arbitration on the ground that 
the respondents had failed to prove that the 
disease was contracted whilst the man was in 
the other firm’s service. The Court of Appeal 
allowed the respondents’ appeal on the ground 
that under sect. 8c III. it was not necessary to 
prove that point, as it would have been had the 
application been under sect. 8¢ Il. It will be 
seen that where a contribution is being sought 
under sect. 8 c ILI. what has to be proved is 
that the disease was such as to be contracted by 
a gradual process, and that the man during the 
previous twelve months had been employed by 
other firms in employment of a nature which 
would contribute to the disease. These cases 
are of especial importance to builders, decorators, 
etc., and for an informing decision on the 
section we may refer our readers to Haylett v. 
Vigor & Co. (the Builder, May 15, 1908). 


Drunkenness. 

The case of Frith v. Owners of the s.s. 
Louisianian may be shortly noted because it 
has an indirect bearing on a question which has 
caused much litigation. When does a workman 
come within the sphere of his employment ? A 
seaman absent without leave was assisted on 
board, being intoxicated, just as the ship was 
leaving the quay. He was so drunk that he fell 
over the side and was drowned. In a claim by 
his dependents the County Court Judge held 
the accident to have arisen in the course of his 
employment, but the Court of Appeal set this 
aside. The man had reached the scene of his 
employment, but was not in a condition to 
resume his duties, and the accident was due, not 
to his employment, but to his condition. 


Workmen Employed Abroad. 

Contractors employing workmen abroad may 
be glad to be reminded that the Workmen's 
Compensation Act only applies within the 
territorial limits of the United Kingdom. This 
was first decided in the case of Tomalin v. 
Pearson & Son, Ltd. (the Builder, April 17, 
1909), but it has recently again been affirmed by 
the Court of Appeal in the case of Schwartz v. 
India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, and Telegraph 
Works Company, Ltd., where a man proceeding 
at his employers’ expense by sea to do some cable 
work in Teneriffe was lost with the ship on the 
high seas. 


Notice of Accident. 

It will be remembered that under the Act of 
1906, although notice of an accident must be 
given as soon as practicable after the accident, 
its absence will not be a bar to the proceedings 
if it is found that the employer has not been 
prejudiced in his defence or that the want of 
notice was occasioned by mistake or other 
reasonable cause, sect. 2 (a) In Egerton v. 
Moore a navvy employed in excavating a 
trench on July 21, 1910, slipped and struck 
his breast with his pick. With but a short 
interval of a few days he continued working 
for various employers, until May 25, 1911, 
at [full wages. He had not suffered from 
his breast except a little swelling and inter- 
mittent pain until March, 1911, when swelling 
recommenced, and a tubercular abscess began 
to form, which compelled him to suspend 
work, May 25. In June the man informed the 
respondents that he had been ordered to the 
infirmary, but no claim for compensation was 
made until July, 1911. The Court of Appeal 
held that notice of claim was not given as soon 
as practicable, and that the failure to make a 
claim was not occasioned by mistake or other 
reasonable cause. Ignorance of the Act was 
held in Roles v. Pascall & Sons (the Builder, 
June 2, 1911) also not to constitute a mistake 
or reasonable cause. 

Some other cases dealing with matters of 
practice will be noticed by us in a future 
article. 


BUILDING NOTES FROM 
AUSTRALIA. 


Tue building trade throughout Austral 
has had a very prosperous year. Fhe ph 
of labour and material has’ increased oop. 
siderably, but even this has not a ted =< 
detriment to building operations Architects 
have a great many prospective jobs in hand, 
but the difficulty is in getting satistactor, 


Z / actory 
tenders. A leading architect’ at Sydney 
informed the writer that it is the “usus) 


thing now when calling for tenders ty receive 
no response from builders, owing to the fact 
that most builders have their hands ful), and 
often contracts in advance awaiting com. 
mencement. Naturally property owners are 
very cautious about building, owing to the 
high prices ruling, but even the most cautious 
see no prospect of a fall in prices. Indeed. on 
the face of it, it looks as if prices are on 
the rise. A leading authority expressed the 
opinion a few weeks ago that two vears 
hence will show a rise of 20 per cent. on the 
present cost of building. 

The high cost of building has a legitimate 
origin. It is the outcome of increased 
population and prosperity. As far as 
Australia generally is concerned, the develop. 
ment is healthy, and is really only little 
more than has existed for many years past. 
Australia is mainly dependent upon the 
export of primary products. The high prices 
a in the world’s markets for these are 
responsible for prosperity, and as long as 
high prices continue good times must 
continue. In the Metropolitan area the cost 
of buildings erected at Sydney during the 
last three years represents a sum of 15,000,000! 


The State as Landlord. 

The increased cost of building. due to the 
high wages ruling for Jabour and material, 
has resulted in a great scarcity of houses, 
particularly at Sydney. These conditions are 
reflected im increased rents. ‘To meet the 
position the Treasurer of New South Wales 
announces that he purposes covering 400 a res 
in the neighbourhood of Sydney with work 
men’s cottages. Owing to the impossibility 
of obtaining bricklayers and a_ sufficient 
number of bricks, the cottages will be 0! 
wood, machine made. A start wil! be made 
immediately with the project. A sum ¢ 
18,000/. is set aside for the first instalment 
The cottages will be on land 40 ft. by 180 ft. 
and it is expected that on 400 acres 5,000 
people will be housed. : mo 

This scheme, the Government hope, wi 
prevent private property owners trom it 
creasing rent of workmen's cottages, which 
is the natural outcome of existing conditions, 
under which the demand is greater than the 
supply. The State will act as landlord a 
charge the lowest rental possible. It mgh 
be mentioned that wood houses, though “ 
new to Sydney, are rarely built. Almost a! 
dwellings erected of late years are of brick. 
Wood houses are common at Melbourne, 
Brisbane, and principal New Zealand towns 

A Commission was appointed recently 
New South Wales to inquire into the “a 
shortage of labour existing in the “tate. The 


H wer] he 
Chairman has issued a report, « pai sli 


ress of the inquiry as far as | 
en trades. This report goes to ~~ 
that there is a great scarcity of \sbour the. 
the building trades, with the © — < 
painting. The evidence given at ‘"° — y 
went to show that the building = a 
generally handicapped by the ~ pn, oe 


labour. Mechanics in connexion | 
branch except painting are Neel’ iat 
When the commissioner . re the 
the supply. of painters seemed Cu)" © 
recuivenends he said that the 7r eo 
was a notabie exception. One 0! © 


assigned for this fact is that on ye hey 
the value of painters’ work Se«'* °'n, 


slight proportion to the tota’ |. 
eheuhen"s a generally comes 4 “ ro 
after the building has been erecte® seaaiaiel 
the interiors are to be painted anc pages 4 
It is interesting, however, to M'° ov, 
number of painters have come | 0 ae 
during the last year. The Secret's 
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painters’ Umon informed _ the 
\Wages Board a week or two ago 
the three months ending October, 
ainters had applied to the 
yeneel who were new arrivals 


sydney — 
Painters 
that, during 
911, eighty 


- + emit 
Oa and, America, or New Zealand. 
These have evidently all been absorbed. 
There are no complaints about chronic un- 
employment, and employers state that they 
vvuid find employment for many additional 


hands. 


It might interest readers of the Builder to 


know what Australian employers think of 
English tradesmen. | In some trades the 
English tradesman is at a slight discount, 
owing to the methods of work in En land 
being somewhat different from metho s of 
work in Australia. In the building trade, 
however, this is not so, or, if it is sv, toonly 
. slight extent. English mechanics in the 
building trades very soon adapt themselves to 
\ystralian conditions. Some of the leading 
nainters in Sydney stated recently that they 
ad in their employment a number of English 
ang Scotch tradesmen. Fully 80 per cent. 
‘ these were found to be quite satisfactory, 
and the remainder were slightly below the 
verage in efficiency as compared with 
Australians. ~ome employers praise the 
English tradesmen highly. 
Painting Trade in Australia. 

Generally speaking, painting calls for less 
kill than’ other branches of the building 
trade, lence painters’ wages are generally 
wer than carpenters’, bricklayers’, masons’, 
plasterers’, and plumbers’. This is accounted 
cor hy the fact that the greater proportion 
of work is plain, requiring only. a small 
amount of skill. Specialists, or men who 
can do several bene are, however, just as 
skilful and well paid as other members 
of the building trade. Sign writers’ wages 
are ls. 6d. per hour, which is a higher rate 
than that paid to carpenters or plumbers. 

The va in Australia is interested in the 
liscussion which is now going on in England 
n connexion with the proposal to restrict the 
ie of white-lead. As a rule, the Australian 
builder and painter has no sympathy with 
the advocates of white-lead prohibition. Lead 
poisoning is very rare here, though white- 
ead as a basis for paint is universally used. 
Dr. H. G. Chapman, Demonstrator in Physi- 
‘logy at the University of Sydney, made a 
secial inquiry into the matter of lead 
polsohing among painters in the Common 
vealth, He showed that in 1908 deaths in 
the Commonwealth from lead poisoning 
tumbered ten, which covered all occupations 
vhere danger from lead poisoning existed, 
including workers in the Broken Hill lead 
mines. Dr. Chapman said that the death 
ite of painters was & very average one. 
lead poisoning was the outcome of the 
workman swallowing particles of lead dust. 
‘t was doubtful whether tead could be 
absorbed by the unbroken skin. Lead did 
not Vaporise, except at an enormous heat, 
and could not be carried in the fumes of 
urpentine, 

Chronic lead poisoning was largely 
reventable. Out of the patients he had 
‘xamined for lead poisoning he had discovered 
‘races of lead poisoning in about one in four. 
I he were unable to find traces of lead poison 
g in the supposed sufferer from painter's 
che, he would conclude that the painter's 
\upation had nothing to do with his illness 
“aly people, he said, suffered from indiges 
“on, and so forth. If they happened to be 
painters or plumbers they concluded they 
read lead colic. It will be seen from this 
me an inquiry, that the danger from lead 
ee ogy, as far as the average 
— in Australia in concerned, 
in the aon ' proportion of the material used 
from som ; trade in Australia is imported 
). “higiand. English white-lead, linseed 
oy, yeenishes, dry colours, and wall papers 
tt ye clusively used. Owing to the 
nsumption souses In many localities, the 
tion to th = paint 1s very great in propor: 
among _ population. ‘The competition 
hes Hine ' manufacturers for the trade 
last few “i me slightly keener during the 
white-lead *a\s. This applies particularly to 
tls and. Tea’ and varnishes. Until lately 
two firme Mme ome mainly in the hands of 
London, ‘a+. — Champion, Druce, & Co., 
Co,. Hall. Messrs. Blundell, Spence, & 
their faith ¢ ines and architects pinned 
Spence’e .:y.  2&mpion’s lead and Blundell & 
"8 oils’ The reason for this was that 
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these firms were the first to realise the 
importance of this market and the value of 
consistency in the matter of quality. Of late 
years, however, there has been more enter- 
prise put into the white-lead and linseed oil 
trade. Several leading English makers are 
now doing business here, and it is no longer 
assumed that in each case only one name 
stands for the genuine article. In Queens- 
land zine white is used to a greater extent 
than in any other State. But it is not used 
by itself, because under such conditions it 
usually behaves badly. 

In varnishes there is much more competition. 
but here also one firm (Messrs. Wm. Ravlend 
& Son) have heid, and stll hold, the leading 
position. There are, of course, other tirms 
domg a very large trade. In_ painters’ 
stainers an English firm do the leading trade 
in first quality material. 

In water paints the market may b* said to bk 
almost untouched. Messrs. Sisson Bres., Hull, 
appear to do the principal trade. Their product 
is the most widely advertised. In mixed paint 
there is not a very large trade done, except 
in one instance, where a leading English firm 
are represented by a pushing firm which 
enjoys a good connexion with painters and 
decorators. A mistake appears to have been 
made by some agents of English mixed paints 
passing by the painting and decorating trades 
and trying to sell their materials direct to the 
public. They have thus practically entered 
into competition with local painters by 
encouraging outsiders to do their own paint- 
ing. The more successful policy seems to 
have been that of inducing the painter to take 
up the material. It might te added that 
many English firms frequently fail to make 
headway in these markets, owing to their 
being represented by agents who are out of 
touch with the trade. An agent requires to 
be one who is familiar with the trade, and 
does not confine his attention to one centre 
only. It is customary in some cases for the 
manufacturer to stipulate when giving an 
exclusive agency that the agent shall order 
annually goods to a fixed minimum value. 
Cases are not unknown where firms have 
taken the agency for a_ particular line in 
order to block its sale, especially when it 
threatens to compete with a line which they 
already handle. 

Great expansion has taken place in the 
wall-paper trade in Australia during the last 
five or six years. Formerly, outside a few 
firms, the materials handled were common- 
place in quality and design. Now, owing 
to the English manufacturers giving more 
attention to these markets, there is a much 
higher grade of goods in demand In a few 
cases the handling of wall papers 1s made 
a special business, but in the majonmty of 
cases it is a department of the oil and colour 
trade. Outside English goods there is very 
little wall paper imported into Australia. 


LABOUR IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Tuere has been no recent development in 
reference to the trouble in the building trade, 
and the next step will probably follow the 
reply made by the London Master Builders 
Association to the demands formulated by the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners. The workmen are asking for an 
increase in wages, ma" on the increase 
in the cost of living, a reduction of the summer 
hours of working, and double pay for over- 
time. Mr. Costigan, Secretary of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, states that the 
Committee, to which the men’s representations 
had been referred, would meet shortly. 

A mass meeting of London woodworkers 
connected with the trade was held on Clapham 
Common on the 14th inst., in support of the 
movement for securing higher wages and 
shorter hours of labour. A resolution welcom- 
ing the joint trade movement which had 
brought the carpenters, Joiers, and cabinet- 
makers together was proposed by Mr. C. H. 
Young, of the Associated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners, seconded by Mr. A. W. Raynor, 
London District Secretary of the General 
Union of Carpenters and Joiners, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Bramley, Organising Secretary 
of the National Amalgamated ao 
Trades’ Association, Mr. Stennett, Lone on 
District Secretary of the Amalgamated Sostaty 
of Carpenters and Joiners, and other spea a 
It was contended on behalf of the men = 
they had not had an increase of wages - 
twelve years, although during that oy - : € 
purchasing power of the sovercign had fallen 


from twenty shillings to fifteen. Mr. Bramley 
said that the latest development was that the 
masons, whose union was one of the most 
cautious in the country, had determined to 
throw in their lot with them, as had the four 
unions of labourers. The labourers were a 
powerful factor, for if they stopped work, 
building would have to cease. They also had 
the support of the smiths and fitters. If they 
asked for shorter hours, forty-seven hours a 
week instead of fifty during thirty-nine weeks 
of the year, it was that they aimed at 
diminishing the number of the unemployed, 
which was particularly large in the building 
trade. It was for the same reason that they 
wanted double pay for overtime, as employers 
would, if that point were carried, do away 
with overtime altogether. The resolution was 
carried. 

The Morning Post states that the Provisional 
Committee formed for the purpose of con- 
solidating the seventy-two trade unions in the 
building industries has issued a circular point- 
ing out that at present no general movement 
in the building trades is possible, the arrange- 
ments of the various sections being in conflict. 
Each trade union has its own agreement with 
the employers; some unions, the Carpenters 
and Joiners, for instance, have to give six 
months’ notice of their wish to terminate an 
agreement with the employers. This gives the 
employers an advantage in preparing to meet 
any action on the part of the men. The 
circular continues :—‘* Sectional unionism will 
not do. To win a strike we must stop pro 
duction. Therefore-we must act together. We 
must form one union for the building industry, 
and let the friendly society exist entirely 
separate from the fighting organisation. We 
all work together on the building. and al! 
take our part in production. As the master 
compe's us to work amicably together for his 
benefit, why should we not work together for 
our own? Let us organise on the sound lines 
of industrial unionism, and so better our con- 
ditions here and now, and win for ourselves 
more freedom, shorter hours, and higher wages 
Let us organise upon the lines of industry 
instead of craft. What is more, upon class 
lines, recognising that the masters, as a class, 
are organised against us. The _ industrial 
unionism must come and will come,”’ concludes 
the circular, ‘‘and with it a greater share of 
the wealth we produce, and realisation of the 
joy of living.”” The movement for amalgama- 
tion is being urged forward with a view to its 
success, if possible, for the middle of May, as 
early in May it is proposed to sibmit the new 
programme of improved conditions to the 
trade emplovers. 

By the end of this month, says the Man- 
chester Guardian, the Manchester and Salford 
area, besides other parts of the country, will 
be involved, unless present negotiations come 
to a favourable end. Since the establishment 
of Conciliation Boards in 1904 the relations 
which have subsisted between Iccal employers 
and working carpenters and joiners have been 
of a friendly character. In accordance with 
their working agreement, six months’ notice 
has been necessary to effect anv new regula- 
tion; notice has been given, and it will expire 
on May 1. In November last the Amalga 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, hav- 
ing within the Manchester area a membership 
of about 2,500, joined with the locally less 
numerous General Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners in an application to the Manchester 
Association of the Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Wales Building Trades Employers’ 
Federation in a request for higher wages. It 
is some years since any advance has been 
made in the rate of pay for Manchester joiners, 
and it was felt that they should apply for 
a rearrangement of their working rules. 
Hitherto the rate of wages has been 94d. an 
hour, and it is asked that this should be raised 
to 10d. an hour. It may be noted that in 
London, where the higher cost of living has 
always been recognised, the rate is now 10$d., 
and the carpenters and joiners there are dsking 
that the pay should be raised to ls. an hour. 
Bricklayers and masons are parties also to the 
working agreement, and thus the greatest 
groups in the building trade are intimately 
concerned in the progress of the present 
negotiations. Should there be a failure to 
agree, the Conciliation scheme provides, of 
course, for submitting the matter in dispute 
to other means of settlement before the trouble 
can be said to have become acute, and May 1 
may possibly see the first stage in an amicable 
settlement. Otherwise the building industry 
will be involved in a very serious dispute. 
The employers in Manchester (so far as this 
area is concerned) are generally regarded bv 
the employed as reasonable and well disposed 
in dealing with the question of rates of pay. 
and on the part of the workers it appears to 
be held by a large body that a mutual agree- 
ment may be arrived at before the Conciliation 
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Board steps in at all. The development of the 
question will, however, be looked forward to 
with a degree of anxiety 

The trade unions in the building trade have, 
it is stated, agreed to meet this week in London 
to consider the formation of a body which 
shall include all unions admitting men em- 
ployed in the building industry. Seventeen 
unions have signified their intention of being 
represented. The bricklayers will submit the 
following resolutions to the Conference :—-_ 

“That this Conference expresses its 
adherence to the resolutions passed by the last 
Trade Union’ Congresses embodying — the 
principle of amalgamating the present trade 
unions in the various industries, and therefore 
we, the representatives of the building trade 
unions, consider the time now opportune to 
put the principle into operation m our in 
dustry’; and “ That a Committee from this 
Conference to consist of one member from each 
society represented be appointed to draw up 
a scheme to give effect to the previous resolu- 
tion, such scheme to be submitted to the next 
Conference.”’ 


IPSWICH BUILDING TRADES 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual dinner of the Ipswich Building 
Trades Association was held recently at the 
Crown and Anchor Hotel, when the President 
(Mr. B. Bird) occupied the chair. The loyal 
and patriotic toasts having been honoured, and 
the toast of ‘* The Mayor and Corporation of 
Ipswich submitted (proposed by Mr. R 
Smith and acknowledged by the Mayor and 
Mr. F. Brown), Mr. E. Catchpole proposed 
the toast of ‘The Town and Trade of 
Ipswich.” 

Mr. S. A. Kenney, in response, said that the 
time had come when business was going to be 
better, because the large firms were sending 
out feelers into all parts of the world, and the 
orders were coming home, which could only 
result in prosperity for the working classes, 
and thus, naturally, the builders would benefit. 
One of the worst factors they had to deal with 
was co-operation, which was worse than a 
worm at the root of a plant to the people of 
the country Private businesses were being 
crushed, and he was sure that there were many 
of the smaller trades which would be killed. 
Still, they could not help it, because the work- 
ing men were quite at liberty to buy their 
goods where they liked. In conclusion, he 
urged builders to take up another trade to 
tide them over the quiet times during the 
year. There was, he believed, a great future 
for Ipswich; but competition must not be so 
keen as it had been in the past. 

Mr. C. E. Whitmarsh next proposed the 
toast of ‘Success to the Ipswich Building 
Trades Association,’ and said there was co 
operation of several kinds, but in the building 
trades there were broad outlines in which 
agreement might be reached without interfer 
ing with the individuality of the man, because, 
however close they might draw rules in any 
Association, they would find that the in 
dividuality of the person must be allowed for 
There was one way in which they could 
co-operate, and that was in the raising of 
prices to a living limit, because at present it 
was all work and no profit. The trade engaged 
the second largest body of men in the country, 
next to the cotton trade, but in no trade was 
the profit so little in comparison with the wages 
paid, and it was on lines similar to these that 
associations such as theirs could do a great 
deal of good. To use the language of the day, 
it was time the builders struck for a minimum 
proht 

Mr. A. Sadler, who was called upon to 
respond, said that the Association was a useful 
institution, and worthy of more support than 
it got They had made some litle change 
during the last year or two in introducing 
other subjects than purely business matters, 
educational subjects connected with the trade, 
verv interesting and very instructive to all, 
and they were finding that they were of great 
assistance, helping them to take a keener 
interest in their work. 

Mr. E. E. Saunders, who also responded, said 
that at one time it looked as though the Asso 
ciation would fall through, but the widening 
of its basis to bring in kindred trades had 
given it a new lease of life 

Mr. A. W. Warner proposed the toast of 
“ The President and Officers.” 

_ Mr. Buckingham Bird, in response, said that 
in the course of another week he would have 
been closely connected with the trade for fift« 
years, and during the whole time the trade had 
never been properly recompensed. It required 
a great deal of hard work, time, experience, 
and tact, and those qualifications should be 
properly paid. 

Mr. E. P. Tetsall, as ex-President. thanked 
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the Association for the way they had sup- 
ported him during his term of office. He 
appealed to the outside builder to come in and 
help the Association to carry on its good work. 

Mr. CC. Borrett, Hon, Secretary and 
Treasurer, said that financially the Association 
was in a good position. 

Mr. F. Grimwood gave the toast of ‘“ The 
Visitors,” which was responded to by Mr. 
Frank Mason, Mr. T. B. Read, and Mr. W. C. 
Clark. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





NEW CHURCH AND SCHOOL, BRANKSOME, 

The Branksome Primitive Methodists are to 
have a church and schoolroom erected at an 
estimated cost of 1,200. Messrs. Corbin, 
Harris, & Son are the architects for the work, 
and the contract is being carried out by 
Messrs. Mills & Sons, of West Southbourne. 

TOWN HALL, CHADDERTON. 

This new building is to be erected at a 
cost of about 10,000/. from the designs of 
Messrs. Taylor & Simister, architects. The 
exterior of the building is designed to give a 
broad and strong treatment of the English 
Renaissance, and the public hall provides 
accommodation for 564 persons. 

STATUE TO CAPTAIN COOK. 

The memorial statue of Captain Cook, which 
was originally suggested by Sir Joseph 
Carruthers, ex-Premier of New South Wales, 
is to be erected shortly near the new Admiralty 
buildings in the Mall. The memorial is the 
work of Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., and will 
cost upwards of 3,000/. 


TRADE NEWS 

The ‘*‘ Boyle” system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle's latest patent ‘ air-pump” 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to 
Devizes Hospital, Devizes. 

The hospital, Riverton, New Zealand, is 
being supplied with Shorland’s double-fronted 
patent Manchester stoves with descending 
smoke flues, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ARBROATH.—Conversion of corn exchange and 


market buildings into entertainment hall 
(1,600/.); Mr. James Simpson, builder, 
Arbroath. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — Additions to police 


buildings; Mr. A. Race, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Barrow. 

Braintree.—-Baths (527/.); Messrs. A. Brown 
& Sons, builders, Braintree. 

Bredbury.—Extensions to works, Redhouse- 
lane, for Messrs. Pollock & McNab. 

Burnley.—Weaving shed, Burnley-lane, for 
Messrs. A. R. Stuttard, Ltd. 

Caister.—Post-office, near Green Gate: H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 
S.W. 

Chapelton.—Additions and alterations to 
school (4,000/.); Port Glasgow School Board. 

Conway.—Rebuilding Guildhall; Mr. F. A. 
Delemotte, Surveyor, Town Hall, Conway. 

Cuckfield (Sussex).—Houses, London-lane : 
Mr. A. Croucher, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Cuckfield. 

Doncaster.—Business premises, High-street 
(2,335/.); Messrs. C. Sprakes & Sons, builders, 
37, East Laithgate, Doncaster. 

Grantham.—School (200 places), south end 
of town; Mr. A. H. Malin, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Town Hall, Grantham. 

Grajis.—Proposed enlargement of school, 
Arthur-street (2,2901.): Mr. J. H. Nichols, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Essex County 
Council, County Buildings, Chelmsford. : 


Hadley.—Buildings, Angel-street; Mr. A. 
Hunt, architect; Bury St| Edmunds. 
Hanley.—School (4251.): Alnwick Foundry 
and Engineering Company, Ltd., builders, 
Alnwick 

Hanwell.—Alterations to free library (650/.) : 
Mr. W. J. Dickens, builder, 19, The Broad- 


way, Ealing. 

Haywards Heath —Additions at Brighton 
Asylum (2,500/.); Mr. Henry Tillstone, Sur- 
gg 1 gi poe Brighton. 

onley.—-Additions to Grove i 
Messrs. Littlewood, Ltd. ae 

Horbury.—Ironfoundry, Horbury Junction, 
for Messrs. C. Roberts & Co., Ltd. 

Hove.—A plan has been passed for four 
houses, Marine-avenue. for Mr. A. Horlock. 
Mr. F. Newman, on behalf of Mr. T. Barnard, 
hes lodged plans for six houses in Langdale- 
road. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts 
etc., on another page. j 
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Ipswich.—Diesel engine work: 


solidated Diesel Engine Manuiacsjecn’ ©: 
179, Queen Victoria-street, EC Pers, Ltd 
Kilbowie.—Workshop for \. ‘ee 
Tullis, engineers, Kilbowie. ae 
Lancaster.—Warehouse, A «})j.y» road 
Messrs. T. Preston & Son. Bhi es 
Leeds.—Alterations to Town j{all 4 650) 
Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, are}; eth Paes 
Bank-chambers, Toronto-street. Leeds. ae 


Leek.—Shop, Picton-street, for tho Leck 
Moorlands Co-operative Society. [td oe 
Lewes.—School (5,415/.) - ‘Mears F 
Sandell & Sons, builders, Worthing 
_ Linton.—Weaving shed for | 
Company. 2 

Lincoln.—Plans have been passed for 
houses in Sausthorpe and Henry sheente 
Mr. R. W. Parkinson, and for six houses i: 
Smith-street for Mr. F. W. Horton. pees 

Lowestoft.—Plans have been 
follows :—-Seven houses, Denmark-road 
Mr. W. Brown; rebuilding, store Christ 
church-square, for Messrs. E. Wills & So: 
thirteen houses, Worthing-road, for “teal 
Mobbs Brothers; four houses, Sussex poss 
for Mr. R. A. Burrett A plan hus bees 
lodged for four houses, Horn hill, by My 
H. J. Eastaugh. 7 

Maghull.—Epileptic colony for the Selec 
Vestry, Liverpool. , 

Newry. — Artisans’ dwelling, Kiln-stree: 
(4,7851.); Mr. J. Graham, builder, Dromor 

Norfolk. —- Proposed schools at Bact 
(1,380/.), Crostwick (700/.), Freethorpe (1,360) 
and Little Walsingham (2,615/.), also enlarg: 
ments at Cley School (540/.), Elsing Scho: 
(570/.), and Hingham Schoo! (700/.): MM; 
W. V. Bushell, Secretary, Education Con 
mittee, Norfolk County Council, County Buili 
ings, Norwich. ; 

Reed.—School (fifty places); Mr. U. A 
cae Surveyor, Herts County Council, Hat 
field. 

Sheffield.—Extensions, sanatorium  (665/ 
Mr. A. E. Booker, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices 
Sheffield. Extensions, motor garage (515/ 
also fifty-three houses and two houses and 
shops, High Wincobank Estate (9,060/.); M: 
F. &. FP. dwards, City Architect, Town Hal 
Sheffield. The following plans have been 
passed :—Additions to rolling mills, Newha 
road, for Messrs. Sanderson Brothers & 
Newbould, Ltd.: offices, Meadow Hall-road 
for Messrs. A. Steel & Sons, Ltd.; elever 
houses, Abbeydale-road, for Mr. G. Womers 
ley; additions, premises, Hunsley-street, { 
the Trustees, United Methodist Chapel; six 
teen houses, Dykes-lane, Findon-street ani 
Evandale-road, for Messrs, F. Dawson & Son 
cinematograph theatre, Westbar and Paradis 
street, for the Don Picture Palace Compan) 
Ltd.; additions and alterations, Stafford Inn 
Stafford-street, for Messrs. S. H. Ward & 
Co., Ltd. ; four houses, Babur-road, for Messrs. 
Coupe Brothers; seven houses, Graham and 
Hangingwater roads, for Mr. James Samue: 
additions and alterations to premises, Col 
ridge and Stovin roads, for the Brightsid 
an Carbrook Co-operative Socicty, Ltd 
three houses, Walkley-terrace, for Mr. Smith 
six houses, Staniforth-road, for Mr. Thomas 
Kershaw; additions, school, Stubbin-lane, for 
the Trustees, Firth Park United Methodist 
Church. 

Shefford.—Chapel (1,815/.); Mr. C. Wright 
builder, Langford. 

Sheringham.—School, ete. (8,610/.): M 
James Needs, builder, Fakenham P 

Shettleston.—Building, Pettigrew street, I 
Shettleston Co-operative Society, Ltd 

Southampton.—Plans have been passed 
additions rear of Nos. 9, Manor Farm-roa 
and 123 and 124, St. Mary’s-road, store, Mill 
brook-road, and six houses, Ampthill road, fo 
Messrs. Weston & Burnett; also for twelv 
houses, Newcombe-road, for Mr. I’ J. aoa 

Stepps.—Church, corner of Blenheim ant 
Anniesland avenucs, for the Trustees of th 
United Free Church, Stepps. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Sehool (17.10! Mr. | 
Godwin, builder, Victoria-road, [snes 


ik 


he Linton Mi! 


passed 


Stretford.—Plans have been passed 
twelve houses, Thomas-street, etc. [0° hen 
Thomas Hames, and for works, ‘I: rd Park. 
for the Northen Counties Transport. ! td. ae 

Thorpe.—Twelve houses (1,935/.): Mr. W. © 
Tarrant, builder, Byfleet. ed for 


Twickenham.—A_ plan has bee 
additions to ‘‘ Holly Lodge,” Gros 
for Mr. W. J. Reid. Mr 


Walsall.—Boiler house, etc. (650')i, 
\\ alsall. 


ion, Mr 
| Offices. 


nor-road 


John Taylor, Surveyor, Town Hall. 
Wanstead.—Enlargement of fir: 
C. H. Bressey, Surveyor, Counc! 
Wanstead. | ie 
Yeovil.—Plans have been passed . at 
houses, St. Michael’s-avenue, ‘°° - sagem 
Pippard & Purchase; also for a warehouse 

Vicarage-street for’ Mr. Trask. 
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THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
THE COST OF LABOUR. 


jr the ordinary general meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, held on Monday, Mr. 
R. M. Kearns read a paper on ‘The Cost 
oi Labour in Connexion with the Erection 
snd Maintenance of Buildings,”” of which 
the following 's an abstract :— 

“Building contractors and their doughty 
joremen are splendid organisers and con- 
trollers of labour; consequently the cost of 
erecting a building is reduced as nearly as 
possible to the minimum in the case of the 
lump-sum contract. 

4 salient point is that the contractor, in 
the absence of any special arrangement to 
the contrary, stands to gain or lose on the 
amount of his estimate, no matter what 
fuctuations may take place in the wages 
rates of the workmen. In equity, however 
putting aside the question as to what shouid 
happen in the case Of a decrease—it would 
spear that some allowance should be made 
)» the contractor when he is compelled to 
nake a rise in wages under the force of 
rcumstances which could not be foreseen 
before the date of his tender. 

This allowance would have to be arrived 
it by ascertaining in the first place the 
value of the measured work executed after 
the rise in wages ‘takes effect, and then 
idding a percentage on the proportion of 
the cost of labour, differentiating between 
echanics and labourers. In this matter 
every contract should, of course, be dealt 
with on its own merits, as the proportionate 
value of labour to materials and plant varies 
in each trade according to the nature of the 
materials and the architect’s designs. The 


following proportions might apply to 
ordinary public buildings or first-class 
residences : 
Approximate Approximate Proportion. 
Proportion of the Cost of Labour. 
Trale, of the Cost of 
Materials 
and Plant. Mechanics. Labourers. 
; Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Bricklayer 67 24 9 
M 4800, . sO 55 5 
Slater et) 15 5 
Carpenter ., 70 2 3 
Snith 37 62 1 
Smith 80 15 5 
Plumber 75 16 a 
Plusterer 45 41 14 
Glazier gS 15 wien 
Painter 40 56 4 


in reinforced conerete buildings the cost 
ot labour is something between 50 and 60 
per cent. of the total cost of the structural 
‘ork, as compared with an approximate 
™ per cent. in the case of ordinary brick 
\. Stone buildings. There is very little 
“rence between the cost of the finished 
“iMorced concrete and that of brickwork, 
“"< tor bulk; and the great saving effected 
building in reinforced concrete is, of 
curse, due to the extraordinary thinness 
‘ch is permissible in walls, piers, etc. 
. brief reference may perhaps be made 
ae the benefit of prospective building 
‘,, .., 0 ertain recognised rules governing 
vik Ges »oth labour and materials—rules 
° 5 be sOlOwen, will place the uninitiated 
ine. to obtain an estimate approxi 
sto the minimum cost of any proposed 


o build "4, and also enable him to have 
a eres | carriod out for a sum within 

: sonable . \ 
amount :- margin of the _ estimated 

1. Emp 
Rup a properly-qualified architect 
who. while being a successful man, 
a et give personal attention to his 
2. Pro 


for compliance with the 
req irements of the Building Act or 


. ‘ie local authorities, and respect 
3g, °eal rights of adjoining owners. 
Bec if possible, the use of local 

ui ling materials, and thus save the 

‘Os’ of carriage and at the same time 

eave the utmost value from local 

aDour 
4. ag bills of quantities are prepared 


properly-qualified surveyor. 
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5. The building owner's exact and final 
requirements should be embodied in 
the architect’s drawings and specifica- 
tion before they are handed to the 
quantity surveyor. 

6. Obtain tenders from builders of sound 
financial standing and of good reputa. 

me tion. 

/. The builder should be called upon under 
the terms of the contract to make 
good all damage caused to the build- 
ing or to adjoining property; to 
insure against loss by fire and provide 
for all risks and responsibilities en- 
forced by the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and to pay such wages as are 
generally accepted as current in each 
trade for competent workmen. 

8. Employ a clerk of the works whose 
imtegrity and other qualifications are 
undoubted, and pay him a salary 
worthy of his position of trust. : 

9. Avoid variations; they are expensive, 
and usually prevent the works being 
completed within the period specified 
in the contract. 

With reference to the responsibilities en- 
forced by the different Acts of Parliament, 
[ understand that the coming Insurance Act 
will in no way alter the law relating to 
accidents, and that therefore contractors will 
continue to insure against iniuries to their 
workmen ag before. 

As to the responsibility for the payment 
of fair wages, I may refer here to a circular 
which was issued to various Councils in 
September last by the Local Government 
Board, setting forth the clauses recommended 
for general use in Government contracts by 
the Fair Wages Advisory Committee. 

There is little that is new in the modern 
system by which the payment of fair wages 
is encouraged by the State. As you are 
aware, wages were at one time regulated in 
England by Acts of Parliament, and, accord- 
ing to Froude, with excellent results. It is 
recorded in his ‘“‘Reign of Henry VIII.” 
that the working classes of this country were 
‘‘in a condition more than prosperous.”’ 
The wages at that time were fixed ‘‘at a 
maximum,’’ but it appears that this point of 
the law was not rigidly enforced, and at a 
later date a sliding scale was introduced. 
Froude refers to it as follows :— 

‘On the one side Parliament interfered 
to protect employers against their labourers ; 
but it was equally determined that employers 
should not be allowed to abuse their oppor- 
tunities; and this directly appears from the 
4th of the 5th of Elizabeth, by which, on 
the most trifling appearance of a deprecia- 
tion in the currency, it was declared that the 
labouring man could no longer live on the 
wages assigned to him by the Act of Henry, 
and a sliding scale was instituted by which 
for the future wages should be adjusted to 
the price of food.” 

IT must now deal with my subject so far as 
it relates to the maintenance of buildings. 

Whatever may be the defects which are 
discovered in the form of contract under 
which a building is erected, the costs and 
penalties of such defects are confined as a 
rule to that particular building; but in con- 
tracts for works connected with the mainten- 
ance and repairs of the numerous buildings 
under the control of Government Depart- 
ments, County Councils, and other public 
bodies the matter becomes more serious on 
account of the recurrent nature of the work 
and the consequent necessity of meeting with 
equal recurrence during the period which 
each contract is in force the costs resulting 
from errors in the agreed terms or prices. 

My mission is to point out that day work, 
although inevitable, should be restricted as 
much as possible, and in no instance should 
the cost be allowed to exceed 50 per cent. of 
the average annual expenditure. A case was 
récently brought to my notice in which 
various works of maintenance were carried 
out for a certain department under a 
schedule at a cost of about 4,400/., and of 
this total the day work charges did not 
amount to 5 per cent. No doubt this is an 
unusually low percentage, but it shows what 
may be done under proper management. 

Surveyors and clerks of the works have to 
be very wide-awake if they wish to hold their 
own in a maintenance contract, for builders 
seize every opportunity to do what may be 
termed “‘ good business’’; and they are not 
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to be blamed, except when “‘ good business "’ 
leads to ‘sharp practice’’ and “ sharp 
practice’ to actual dishonesty. Thus, in 
falling into the line of least resistance, it 
sometimes comes about that orders are given 
for work to be executed as day work instead 
of measured work. 

Day work calls for no measuring on the 
part of the surveyor and ensures peace and 
quietness for both sides, the employers and 
employed. The only drawback ‘is the extra 
cost. Experience proves, however, that this 
extra cost is a serious item; indeed, it may 
be taken as a well-attested fact that decora- 
tive works, repairs, and alterations connected 
with a maintenance account cost from 50 to 
100 per cent. more if executed as day work 
instead of measured work. 

I am told, however, that it is possible to 
get work executed as cheaply by day work 
as by measured work; and I admit that it is 
possible, but only if the day work were per- 
formed by a picked group of conscientious 
men, properly supervised, and that the prices 
for ‘‘ materials’’ were ‘n correct proportion 
to the prices for ‘‘ materials and labour in 
fixing.”’ The possibility is, however, some- 
what remote, especially in connexion with 
large contracts carried out for public bodies; 
for it is well known that men do not work 
so strenuously for the latter as for private 
individuals. P 

The proper examination of the contractor's 
accounts is highly necessary if the expendi 
ture on works of maintenance carried out for 
public bodies is to be controlled and kept 
within the required limits. 

Efficient examination will reduce expendi 
ture, while inefficient examination, which is 
always quickly recognised by the contractors, 
will increase it. 

For the benefit of some of the junior mem 
bers of the profession I venture to name the 
following rules which should be borne in 
mind when examining day work accounts : 


1. Watch the proportion of charges for 
labour and materials. 

2. When examining the weekly vouchers 
note the names of the workmen and 
the total number of hours charged per 
day in respect of each man. 

3. See that the materials charged for are 
not in excess of what was required 
for the work. 

4. See that there are no items in the day 
work accounts which are also charged 
for in the measured work accounts. 

5. See that ample descriptions of the work 
done by the different men employed 
in day work are given on the weekly 
vouchers. 

6. Obtain separate vouchers and accounts 
in connexion with all special works, 
in order that the cost may be com- 
pared with the estimated amounts. 

7. In checking the prices of items which 
are not in the schedule do not be 
influenced by “‘ sporting charges. 

Although in following such rules as the 
foregoing the total amount of any particular 
batch of accounts may not be reduced to any 
large extent, the moral force of the sur- 
veyor’s queries and investigations would be 
very far-reaching and of inestimable value 
to his employers. : : 

The cost of labour in connexion with 
maintenance frequently becomes abnormal 
owing to want of forethought and a ‘* penny 
wise, pound foolish” policy adopted in the 
construction of buildings. 

The want of forethought to which I have 
referred is frequently apparent from founda- 
tions to roof, and nearly always in the treat- 
ment and placing of water pipes and cisterns. 

It has been stated in an article in an 
evening paper of February last, when the 
plumbers were greatly in demand, that “* it 
is only in England that the young tendrils 
of lead piping twine in peril of the first 
frost.” Paotical, but doubtless true: 

Cisterns, too (the indispensable vitals of a 
building), are frequently exposed to frost 
and fixed in queer spaces under the roof, 
where they are inaccessible to any tenant 
who is not an accomplished gymnast or 
contortionist. Then, again, leading to the 
roof space there is the trap-door, which is 
frequently of mean dimensions, and when a 
new cistern is required it is found impossible 
to put one of sufficient size through the open- 
ing, rendering it necessary to cut away 
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ceiling joists and lath and plaster work, and 
afterwards make good at considerable cost. 

Landlords, however, are not all deficient 
in forethought. Many years ago I met one 
who had certainly exercised the faculty for 
the benefit of his tenants. [I was negotiating 
with the object of renting a small house in 
the country, and while on the spot I raised a 
question as to the cost of emptying the cess- 
pool—one of those abominations which are 
stil] to be found in this XXth century—and 
the landlord informed me, in a sort of stage 
whisper, that the cost would be merely a 
trifling sum, as he had run ‘‘an overflow 
drain from the cesspool to the ditch on the 
other side of the hedge.’’ 


—_—_- 
— 
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The Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Che following is an abstract of a paper read 
at a meeting of the Institution on “ The Works 
for the Water Supply of Birmingham from 
Mid- Wales,” by Messrs. E. L. Mansergh and 
W. L. Mansergh, MM. Inst.C.F. : 

The Elan supply scheme was originated in 
1890 by the late Mr. James Mansergh, F.R.S., 
M.Inst.C.E., in consequence of the inadequacy 
of the then existing sources. These, consisting 
of five local streams and six wells in the new red 
sandstone, had proved insufficient to meet the 
needs of the City and district, which then had 
a population of about 648,000. Investigation 
having shown that no extension of the local 
sources would be satisfactory, the Welsh scheme 
was laid before Parliament in the session of 
1892, and the necessary powers were obtained. 
The watershed of the Elan and Claerwen, which 
is situated in Radnorshire and Breconshire, has 
a gross area of about 71 sq. miles, and a 
mean rainfall of 65 in. The collectable rainfall 
is estimated by the authors at 37 in., giving ap 
average yield of 102 million gallons per diem. 
The first instalment only, that is, works for the 
supply of 25 million gallons per day at Birming- 
ham, and the prescribed quantity of compensa- 
tion water to the river, namely, 27 million 
gallons per day, has at present been constructed : 
but the powers granied cover the full utilisation 
of the vield of the watershed and works neces- 
sary for a total supply of 75 million gallons per 
day to the City and district. 

Three reservoirs have been constructed—the 
Caban Céch, which is a combined supply and 
compensation reservoir, containing 7,815 
million gallons, with a dam 122 ft. high; Pen-y- 
gareg, for supply only, containing 1,330 million 
gallons, with a dam 123 ft. high; and Craig 
Géch, also for supply only, of 2,000 million 
gallons, with a dam 120 ft. high. These 
reservoirs are all on the River Elan, and three 
more on the Claerwen are contemplated when 
the demand for water justifies theis construc- 
tion. For one of the latter—the Dol-y-mynach 
reservoir—the foundations and lower part of the 
dam have been already built in order to get the 
work above flood-level of the Caban Céch 
reservoir. A submerged dam has also been 
constructed in Caban Céch reservoir to main- 
tain such a water level as will charge the 
aqueduct to Birmingham. From the Claerwen 
Valley a tunnel has been driven connecting it 
with the latter reservoir above this submerged 
dam, in order to bring into supply the dry- 
weather flow of that river. 

The compensation water which has to be 
discharged into the river day by day in a regular 
flow has been utilised to produce water under 
pressure to work a large number of valves in 
connexion with the Caban Céch dam and the 
valve-tower at the head of the aqueduct, and also 
electricity for lighting and power purposes. 
The latter is required at the head of the 
aqueduct in connexion with an installation of 
roughing-filters, which had to be made in order 
to free the water from germs which elsewhere 
had been found to cause deposit in cast-iron 
pipes. A short permanent line of railway was 
constructed from the Mid-Wales Railway near 
Rhayader to the lowest dam, and while the 
works were in progress some 36 miles of 
main line and sidings were constantly in use. 
In addition, a number of ancillary works, such 
as roads, bridges, culverts, etc., were constracted 
on the watershed. 

The aqueduct, which is nearly 74 miles 
in length, consists of two main classes of work— 
conduit in tunnel or cut and cover, and steel or 
cast-iron pipes under pressure crossing valleys. 

There are fifteen tunnels with an aggregate 
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length of 12} miles, and the cut-and-cover 
conduit is about 23} miles in length. The 
inverted siphons, of which there are eleven in 
all, have an aggregate — of nearly 36} 
miles, and the pressures t6 which they are 
subject range between about 25 Ib. and 250 Ib. 
per square inch. The pipes in the siphons are 
for the most part of cast-iron, but for pressures 
over 400 ft. of head welded steel pipes were 
used. Out of an ultimate total of six lines in 
each siphon two only have heen laid for the 
first instalment. The ruling gradient for the 
conduits, which are haystack-shaped, approxi- 
mately 8 ft. by 8 ft., is 1 in 4,000. and that for 
the pipe siphons is 1 in 1,760. 

At the heads of all the siphons rather 
elaborate automatic arrangements are made to 
cut off the water in case of a pipe bursting, and 
also at the outlet ends to prevent water flowing 
back under similar circumstances. Sluice- 
valves, air-valves, and washouts of the usual 
description are provided on the lines of pipes. 
With a few exceptions the pipes are carried 
over all streams and rivers crossed, and this has 
involved the construction of several large 
bridges, the chief of which is at the crossing of 
the River Severn between Bewdley and Arley, 
where the river itself is spanned by a handsome 
steel arch of 150 ft. span. 

The aqueduct terminates at the Frankley 
service-reservoir, about 6 miles to the south- 
west of the centre of the city. This reservoir, 
which holds a little over 200 million gallons, is 
semicircular in plan, divided into two segments, 
it is about 30 ft. deep, and is constructed of 
concrete lined with asphalt and blue brickwork. 
Eighteen ordinary slow sand filters, having an 
aggregate area of about 14 acres, have also been 
installed, as all the water is filtered before use. 
Although the top water level of the reservoir, 
603 ft. above ordnance datum, is high enough 
to supply water to the greater part of the city 
and district by gravitation, for certain parts 
pumping had to be resorted to. A pumping 
station is, therefore, provided to raise water to 
two high-level service reservoirs, the one about 
} mile to the south and the other about 34 miles 
to the north of Frankley reservoir, each of about 
1} million gallons capacity. 

The works in the valleys were carried out by 
direct administration, and the remainder by 
contract, and the total cost of the whole of the 
works, including land, was, in round figures. 
5,750).0008, 


The Concrete Institute. 

A mesting of the Concrete Institute took 
place at Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge- 
voad, Westminster, S.W., on April 11, Sir Henry 
Tanner, C.B., LS.0., F.R.LB.A., President, 
in the chair. 

There were elected as members, Messrs. :-— 
H. C. Forder, Westminster ; P. L. Francia, West- 
minster, 8.W.; H. Haughton, Westminster, 
S.W.; C. B. Ife, Westminster, 8.W.; R. G. 
Lovell, A.R.I.B.A., Eastbourne ; T. de Courcy 
Meade, City Engineer, Manchester ; E. Meredith, 
architect and surveyor, Llandrindod Wells ; 
J. E. Mundell, A.R.IB.A., London, E.C. ; 
A. von Osenbruggen, Westminster, S.W. ; 
A. O. Pitt, Westminster, 8S.W.; F. Radcliffe, 
Little Royd, Huddersfield ; W. C. Thorneley 
Westminster, S.W.; B. C. Wheatcroft, West. 
minster, S.W. 

A paper by Mr. Maurice Behar, Civil Engineer 
(Ecole des Ponts et Chaussees), M.C.L., entitled 
“The True Bending Moments of Beams with 
Various Degrees of Fixity,’’ was submitted, of 
which the following is a synopsis: The 
object of this paper was to draw the attention of 
all those concerned with reinforced concrete to 
the disadvantages which would result from the 
application of certain theories and formule. 
png attention was devoted to consideration 
of the various degrees of fixity of the beams, and 
examples were set forth in order to establish a 
comparison from an economical point of view 
and also from the point of view of safety between 
the various cases mentioned. Calculations con- 
cerning the verification of the strength and 
stability of beams, slabs, and pillars were given 
by the author, and special attention was given 
also to the question of ascertaining the position 
of the neutral axis in various cases. The paper 
was mostly of a mathematical character, and 
had for its principal object the eliciting of views 
of all those concerned in the design of reinforced 
concrete in a discussion upon all the subjects 
dealt with in the paper. 

A discussion followed, in which the following 
took part :—Professor Henry Adams, M. Inst.C.E., 
M.C.1., R. W. Vawdrey, B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.C.L, Ewart 8. Andrews, B.Sc. (Eng.), M.C.I1., 
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Morgan E. Yeatman, M.A. \\ 

M.C.L, D. Webster Robertson, \I 1 ae, 
Steinberg, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.. V0 {." p Fame 
Etchells, F.Phys.Soc.M.Mati.\..\ Mit yon 
M.C.I., and the President. — 


—_ 
—~o-__. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


LZ al 4 

THe sixty-second annual ceneral meeting 
of the Architects’ Benevoles: Society B 
held on the Ilth inst. at th. Rated teas 
tute of British Architects. gj; ee 
George, A.R.A., occupied the dake ad 
ag, fee present were Mr. Guy Dawber 
Mr. W. L. Spiers, Mr. Lewis Solomon, Mr. 
W. Hilton Nash, Mr. A. Saxon Snell’ \p 
Edwin T. Hall, and Mr. R. Dircks. 1, 
the absence of the Hon. Se retare Mr 
Percivall Currey), through illness, the 
Treasurer read the annua! Report of the 
Council, as follows :— : 

“In submitting their sixtysccond 
report the Council regret that they have 
to record a diminution in the amount of the 
Society's subscriptions. The difference is smal! 
as compared with last year, but it is significant 
in view of the fact that a special letter of 
appeal was issued by the President in October 
to over five thousand architects practising in 
the United Kingdom. The result of the 
appeal, although scarcely realising anticipa 
tions, increased by new or additional sub 
scriptions the total amount received — by 
4ll. 18s. 6d., while the sum of 1241, 8. 64 
was added to the Society's capital from dona 
tions received in response to thi appeal. The 
Council feel that the number of contributors 
on the Society’s books (the total number of 
subscribers is 512) is inadequately representa 
tive of so large a profession: they are also 
assured that the result of advertising, while 
extending knowledge of the Society, leads to 
an insufficient return for the expense incurred 
It is felt, therefore, that the subscription |ist 
must mainly rely for its support upon the 
efforts of individual members and upon the 
corporate action of the metropolitan and pro 
vincial architectural societies. In this con 
nexion the thanks of the Society are due to 
Mr. Watson Fothergill, the Local Honorary 
Secretary of the Nottingham Society of Arch 
tects, who secured numerous fresh contributions 

During the vear the sum of 1,031. was 
distributed in relief; 245/. being paid to pen 
sioners, while 7862. was disbursed in grants 
among seventy-four applicants. A pension 
having become vacant, various applications 
were considered and the annuity was finally 
granted to the widow of an architect 

The total amount received in subseriptions 
was 7071. 5s. 6d. (as compared with 716l. 14s 
received in 1910): while the amount received 
in donations was 296/. 14s. (as compared with 
1092. 15s. received in 1910), including Professor 
Aitchison’s bequest of 90/. Donations were 
also received as follows:—Sir Ernest George, 
207. and 42.; Mr. Edgar Wood, 2; Mr 
Edward B. I’Anson, 15/. 15s.: Mr Arthur Ash 
bridge, 107. 10s.; Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy, 
107. 10s.; Mr. Archibald M. Dunn, 10/.; Mr 
John Belcher, 5/. 5s.; Mr. John Borrowman, 
5. 5s.: Mr. F. W. Foster, 5/. 5s.; Mr. Banister 
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annual 
> again 


Fletcher, 5é. 5s.; Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 5/. 5s 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash, 57. 5s, ; as wel! as various 
smaller sums. With the amount carried 
forward from last account, together with the 


donations received during the year. the Couneil 
were enabled to increase the Socictys invest 
ments by the purchase of 500/ Queenslan 
3 per cent. inscribed stock at cost 0 
4241. 14s, 6d. he 

At the beginning of the present year _ 
family of the late Mr. John 1 Chasen 
presented, through Mr. Freville Christopher, 


1051. New South Wales 34 per ce’. inscribed 
stock in memory of their fath: who ™ 
himself a liberal benefactor of the Society. . 
It is with great regret that the Counc 
have to record the death of Mr Willis 
Glover and Mr. T. M. Rickm»®, tt 
Vice-Presidents of the Society. \! Ric a 
had been a subscriber since 15:- . oh 
on the Council on many occasio!s “a he 
took an unfailing interest in! °°" ot 
association of Mr. Glover was e _ . 
but since he came to live in‘ a > 
England he took an active part |" ee 
ress of the Society, generously © ntripi’’ 
Fimeell and influencing the contr th joeoue 
others, greatly to the advantage of '0'! 
and capital. _ 


The following, being the five sen’ a 
retire by rotation from the Coun’: Mr 
Charles Blomfield, Mr. John Borrowman | 
C. R. Baker King, Sir Charles Nicholson, 006 
Mr. G. E. Bond. To fill the vacancies CaN) 
by these retirements the Council have 
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eaure to nominate Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 
gee Arden Minty, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, 
Mr William Woodward, and the President of 
the Society 0! Architects. : 

The Council have the pleasure to nominate 
Mr. Henry 1 Florence for election as Vice- 

ident. 

me mais of the Society are due to the 
Roval Institute of British Architects for office 
accommodation and to the staff of the Institute 
for assistance, always cordially rendered, in 
> matter connected with the Society.” 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the Report, announced numerous recent dona- 
tions, including @ legacy of 200/., free of 
duty, from the late Mr. T. M. Rickman, and 
iN. from the Society of Architects. 

The Council for the ensuing year of office 
were elected as follows : 
“The President—the 
RLBA.; Vice-President—Mr. Henry L. 
Florence. Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Mr. 
Walter Cave, Mr F. W. Hunt, Mr. Reginald 
st A. Roumieu, Mr. Lewis Solomon, Mr. T. E. 
Colleutt, Mr. George Hubbard, Mr. E. B 
TAnson, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, Mr. W. L. 
Spiers, Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. E. Arden 
Minty, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, Mr. William 
Woodward, and the President of the Society 

of Architects.”’ 

On the motion of Mr. Lewis Solomon, 
seconded by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. W. 
Hilton Nash was thanked for his past 
services, and re-elected as Hon. Treasurer. 

Mr. Nash, in acknowledging his re-elec 
tion, said that he would like to see a larger 
ubscription list. The response to the 
recent letter of appeal of the Presi 
dent (Mr. Leonard Stokes) had scarcely 
answered expectations. The number of 
laims on the Society did not diminish year 
by year, and he hoped that all architects who 
could afford to do so would contribute to a 
Society which sought to alleviate the necessi 
ties of their poorer brethren. 

Mr. Percivall Currey was re-elected Hon. 
Secretary, and a resolution expressing sym 
pathy with him in his illness was unanimously 
adopted. > 

Mr. ©. H. Brodie and Mr. Henry Love 

grove were thanked for their services as 
auditors. 
: Similar compliments having been paid to 
Sir Ernest George for presiding, and to Mr. 
Dircks for his work on behalf of the Society, 
the meeting terminated. 
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President of the 


Local Legislation, 1909 to 1911. Being a Col- 
‘ection of Provisions contained in Private 
Acts of Parliament obtained by Provincial 
Vorporations and Urban District Councils 
in England and Wales after Consideration 
by the Local Legislation Committee of the 
House of Commons. Compiled and arranged 
by Frank Nort Keen, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
mi with an Introduction by Sir CHARLES 
« CHOLSON, Bart., M.P. (London : Walter 
Southwood & Co. 1912. Pp. 340. 5s.) 


4 pera Introduction to this work, 
we . es Nicholson points out the import 
: Habe the local legislation passed 
re - ill procedure takes in the forma- 
oo, He general law of the country. A 
““W private measure, he says, which proves 


mak "} in some provincial centre may be 
mrter ov other areas, and finally the 
oie ao embodies may obtain universal 
In temp the form of a Public Statute. 
explains | ution of the law Sir Charles 
by whet ‘+ important functions performed 
tion Cor 2 »w known as the Local Legisla- 
sieiaae’ ee of the House of Commons. 
ing all Pri + may be, the drawback attend- 
publicity e Bill procedure is the lack of 
and the « un to legislation of this character 


ulty of obtaining Private Acts 
and of re Basen ce the trend of 
nts, and the author of this work 
thing to obviate this objection. 


for referer 
their enact; 
has done s. 


the ae the Private Acts obtained in 
effect + ay 1909-11 inclusive, showing the 
Vatious Io. legislation as procured by the 
his Pref, authorities. He points out in 


included that, of course, he has only 
-\“'s or sections of Acts which are 
ral interest, or which partake 
of Government regulations, but 
those relating to purely local 
porary in their application. 


F some ox 
ger 

Of the Natu 
8 exclude! 
atters or ¢ 
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The work is divided into fifteen parts, with 
paragraphs in each part. Each part indicates 
the general subject-matter treated of, whilst 
the paragraphs show the effect of the Acts 
upon various branches of the subject-matter, 
and there is an index—so reference is made 
easy. The terms of the sections of the Acts 
are set out, but the reference to the Acts 
are given thus: ‘‘ Chiswick, 1911, sect. 81.’’ 
For general purposes the form of reference 
may prove sufficient, but for future editions 
we may suggest that possibly a reference to 
the chapters of the Acts referred to might 
be useful. We make this suggestion because 
we imagine that this work will prove 
especially acceptable to the clerks of the 
various local authorities, and an exact refer- 
ence to the Acts which they may wish to 
procure would even enhance its value. 

The publication of this volume may assist 
in a codification of local laws, which is an 
end to be desired, besides providing informa- 
tion which at present it is difficult to obtain, 
and possibly it may prove the first of an 
annual or triennial compilation of local 
private legislation. 


The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, 
with Notes, Rules, Orders, and Regula- 


tions. By W. Appincton Wituis, LL.B. 
(London), Barrister - at - Law. Twelfth 
Edition. (London: Butterworth & Co.; 


Shaw & Sons. 1912. Pp. 358. 5s. net.) 


WE are not surprised to see that Mr. Willis 
has found it necessary to issue a further 
edition of his work upon workmen’s com- 
pensation—the third edition which has ap- 
peared since the Act of 1906 first came into 
force. This is one of the most condensed 
treatises on the subject which we know of, 
but efficiency has in no way been sacrificed 
to brevity, and the author offers the legal 
profession and the general public a 
thoroughly practical handbook on this com- 
plicated branch of law in a most handy 
form and at an extraordinarily low price. 
In this edition the English and Irish 
decisions are brought into line down to 
January 6 of this year, and the Scottish 
decisions to December 20, 1911. We remem- 
ber that in former editions the author ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Act of 1906 
would sweep away many of the incongruities 
created by the former statutes, but it has 
certainly not done away with the necessity of 
litigation, and in his Preface the author 
states that 153 new decisions have had to 
be noted since the appearance of his last 
edition in November, 1910. In this edition 
the index has been revised, and there is a 
note on the National Insurance Act. One 
of the provisions of the Instrance Act 
relieves the Insurance Fund from paying 
insurance to persons who are incapacitated 
by accident or sickness when they are in 
receipt. of, or could take proceedings to 
recover, compensation under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act of an amount equal to, or 
greater than, the insurance benefit in repsect 
of such incapacity or sickness. 

There is every reason to believe that this 
twelfth edition of this work will prove as 
popular and useful as its predecessors. 


Butterworth’ s Workmen's Compensation 
Cases. Vol. V. Quarterly Advance 
Sheets, Part I. 1912. Edited by 
Doveras Kwnocker, Barrister - at - Law. 
London: Butterworth & Co. 1912. 
195 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts volume of advance sheets forms the 
commencement of Volume V. of “ Butter- 
worth’s Workmen's Compensation Cases,” 
New Series, and it is a comment on this 
branch of the law that this first part con- 
tains some seventy-four decisions of the 
House of Lords and the Court of Appeal, all 
of which were delivered between October and 
November, 1911. The litigation under the 
new Act of 1906 shows no signs of diminish- 
ing, and the general public owe the text- 
book writers a debt of gratitude for the 
means they provide of unravelling the 
intricacies of an Act of Parliament. These 
advance sheets at the earliest possible date 
provide an authoritative report of the latest 
decisions, and their usefulness has been 
abundantly demonstrated. 
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Practical Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 
By H. C. H. Swenton, F.S.E., etc. 
(London: Edgecumbe Rogers. Pp 148, 
Illustrations 12. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Into a very small space Mr. Shenton has 

contrived to compress a large amount of 

information and practical advice, and his 
book will prove itself valuable both as an 
excellent introduction to the problems of 
sewage conveyance and disposal and, not 
infrequently, as a book of reference for the 
practising engineer. The author's aim 
throughout has been to eliminate all purely 
theoretical matter having no directly practical 
bearing on his subject, and to confine himself 
to a thoroughly practical consideration of the 
problems ordinarily encountered in designing 
sewerage works. Commencing with a careful 
summary of the factors governing the laying 
out of a new system, several chapters are 
devoted to the geological character of the 
ground, the sites available for outfalls, and 
the methods of crossing rivers and valleys, 
etc., and useful notes are included as to the 
data required by the engineer and the legal 
method of procedure. The design, con- 
struction, and maintenance of the ordinary 
types of sewers are considered, and the 
various accessories, such as access chambers. 
syphons, and lifting apparatus are fully 
described. The question of disposal is dealt 
with in the later part of the book, and the 
alternative systems and appliances are dealt 
with from an eminently practical standpoint. 


Pocket Notes and Remembrancer for Sanitary 
Inspectors, ete. By J. T. Cownrroy. 
(London: The Sanitary Publishing 
Company, Ltd. Pp. 135. 2s. net.) 

Tue fourth edition of this book has recently 
been published, and the author has subjected 
it to considerable revision in order to bring 
it into line with recent legislation and litiga- 
tion, and to add sundry notes and helps 
which will doubtless often prove serviceable. 
The greatest difficulty in compiling a hand- 
book of this kind is to so classify and index 
the contents that the information desired can 
be quickly traced; the arrangement of the 
matter is in this case all that could be 
wished for, and we are not surprised that 
previous editions have proved popular. 

The subjects dealt with are extremely 
varied, ranging from the allotment of burial- 
ground to a list of slang terms used in the 
cattle trade, and including notes on the 
inspector's duty in regard to unhealthy 
dwellings, public nuisances, powers of entry 
of premises, the provisions of the Town 
Planning and the Childrens Acts, cattle 
diseases, and soon. We can warmly commend 
the book to those who are entrusted with 
the duty of safeguarding the public health. 


The Precise Calculation of Pipe, Drain, 
and Sewer Dimensions. By C._ E. 
Hovsepen. (London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Pp. 53, Ilustrations 4. 2s. 6d. 
net, } 

THe purpose of the book is to provide 
engineers and sanitary contractors with the 
necesary formule and tables arranged in a 
convenient form for making precise calcula- 
tions as to the flow of liquids in pipes and 
sewers, thus enabling them to nell > use of 
the smallest and therefore the most economical 
sections. A number of examples are given 
typical of various classes of work to illustrate 
the use of the formule and tables, and some 
useful additional technical information is 
given in appendix form. 


Infectious Diseases and their Preventive 
Treatment. By E. C. Segaton,. M.D. 
(University of London Press. 19I1. 
7s. 6d. net. Pp. 210.) 


Tuts is a work for the use of county, borough, 
and district councils, joint hospital boards, 
other public bodies, and their officials, and it 


deals with phthisis, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, and smallpox. ‘the pro- 
cedure for notification and isolation is 


considered in detail, and the influence of 
the legislation of recent years is indicated by 
numerous statistical diagrams. It does not 
deal in detail with questions of hospital 
design, but points out, in the chapter on 
public health organisation, some of main 
essentials in the way of water supply and 
sewage disposal, housing, and other social 
demands. 
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Building Construction and Architectural 
Drawing. By Joun A. Ret. (London 
and Glasgow : Blackie & Son. 4s. net.) 

Tuts is a portfolio containing some eighteen 
plates, showing the details of customary sound 
building construction, reproduced for the 
most part to j-in. scale, The drawing is care- 
ful, thorough, and clear, and the notes are 
in printing of unexceptionable quality—a 
point of much importance, since those who 
use the portfolio will tend to adopt its style. 
The notes accompanying the portfolio and 
explaining the plates are concentrated but 
adequate, and avoid the dulness and pro- 
lixity and the tendency to make a long 
story of a very simple business, which is 80 
often found in books on construction. The 
pamphlet of works is prefaced by Mr. F. H. 
Newbery, the Director of the Glasgow School 
of Art, warmly commending Mr. Reid, an 
old pupil, and now an instructor in the 
School. Though the production is intended, 
we gather, primarily for the ee of 
the various trades, we can confidently recom- 
mend it to architectural students and to the 
professors and demonstrators of architectural 
schools as an exceedingly handy (and 
moderately-priced) elbow manual. 





La 
—_ 


LEGAL COLUMN. 





The London Building Act: Government 
Buildings. 


The case of Dellar Brothers v. Drury, 
reported at length in our columns last week, 
raised an important question under the 
London Building Act, 1894. The Territorial 
Forces Association employed Messrs. Dellar 
to erect an iron shed on a piece of land 
according to plans approved by an officer of 
the Association. It was admitted that the 
building infringed the provisions of the 
London Building Act. On March 28 Messrs. 
Dellar served a building notice on the 
respondent, the District Surveyor for West- 
minster. On March 31 the respondent served 
a notice of irregularity on Messrs. Dellar, 
under sect. 151. As this notice was not com- 
plied with, a summons under sect. 153 was 
applied for on April 5. This summons did not 
come on for hearing until July 20, when the 
magistrate made an order that Messrs. Dellar 
should comply with the notice, but stated a 
special case for decision by the Divisional 
Court. The magistrate found that the building 
was vested in the Territorial Association on 
April 5, and occupied by them a few weeks 
later. The question to be decided was whether 
the building came under the exemption con- 
tained in sect. 202, by a misprint quoted in our 
report as sect. 22. This exemption is as 
follows:—‘‘ Every building structure or work 
vested in and in the occupation of her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, either 
beneficially or as part of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown, or in trust for the 
public service, or for public services,” shall 
be exempted from so much of the Act as 
relates to buildings and structures. 

It does not seem to have been contended that 
the Territorial Association did not come 
within this exemption, the contention being 
that at the time the summons was issued the 
building was not vested in and in the occupa- 
tion of the Association, and at that time 
Messrs. Dellar were not servants of the Crown. 
The Court held that what had to be regarded 
was not the date of the summons, but the 
date of the order, and as at the date of the 
order, July 20, the Crown was in occupation 
of the building, the magistrate had no power 
then to issue an order under sect. 153 for 
ometoion, the building. 

€ decision appears not free from difficulty. 
es ordinarily the date of an offence is that 
which is regarded, not the date of an order 
dealing with that offence: but the 


: circum- 
stances of the case are unusual. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Finchley.—Application is to be 
Local Government Board for pore tres en 
borrow 1,650/. for the erection of a convenience 
at Tally-Ho, and tenders are to be invited for 
the work. The following plans have been 
passed :—Alliance Estates and Development 
Company, eighteen houses, Woodhouse-road ; 
Metropolitan Tramways Company, additions. 
tramway depdt, Woodberry-grove; Mr. W. 
Peachy, seven houses, Etchingham Park-road. 


THE: BUILDER 


Friern Barnet.—The Local Government 
Board are to be asked to sanction a loan for 
the making-up of Hollyfield-avenue. — 

Heston and Isleworth.—The Education Com. 
mittee have approved sketch plans prepared by 
the Borough Surveyor for the erection of a 
school to accommodate 800 children. 

Richmond.—At the last meeting of the 
Council plans were approved for the construc- 
tion of a surface water sewer in Kew-road at 
an estimated cost of 960. : ; 

Southwark.—Plans have been lodged with 
the London County Council for the erection of 
a building in Orange-street by Messrs, F. J. 
Eedle & Myers, 8, Railway-approach, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Among the cleverest adaptations of re- 
inforced concrete is the Keppler patent system 
for pavement, roof, floor, and stallboard 
lights. ** Ferro-Glass,”’ as it is named, is 
described and illustrated in a leaflet which 
Messrs. J. A. King & Co., of 181, Queen 
Victoria-street, have recently sent us. In place 
of glass prisms fixed in cast or wrought iron 
frames, the expansion and contraction of which 
causes internal stresses in the glass, the prisms 
under the new system are supported by concrete 
beams, reinforced by a single steel rod. By 
the old method a certain proportion of the 
light was intercepted by the iron parts pro- 
jecting at the side and below each rib; each 
tile in the “ Ferro-Glass”’ system is so shaped 
as to overlap and cover the lower portion of 
the rib. The lower side of the light can thus 
be cleaned with great facility, offering, as it 
does, one continuous surface, and, of course, 
no painting is required as in the case of iron- 
framed lights of the ordinary description, there 
being no exposed metal to rust. Roof lights 
constructed on this system have the great 
advantage that they lie in the same plane on 
the roof, and do not form any angles, in 
which snow and rain water can collect and 
cause leakage. ‘‘ Ferro-Glass” has great bear- 
ing capacity, and is offered at very favourable 
prices. It has been adopted at the Houses of 
Parliament, Somerset House, Messrs. White- 
ley’s new premises in Queen’s-road, W., the 
Hotel Cecil, and many other important build- 
ings in London and the provinces. 

**Ronuk,” Ltd., of 16, South Mbolton- 
street, London, W., Portslade, and Manchester, 
send us a leaflet dealing with the well-known 
sanitary lish manufactured by them. 
*“Ronuk”’ has been used for some years as a 
floor polish by many of the large hospitals 
and public institutions, and has received the 
approbation and patronage of leading and 
medical authorities. It is also regularly used 
in the Royal Palace, and in a large number 
of private houses and mansions in town and 
country. By its use scrubbing and the result- 
ing dampness are dispensed with, and the 
pores of the wood are filled up, a hard, bright, 
durable surface being formed, in which germs 
can find no harbouring, and which can be 
cleansed and kept in order with little labour 
and cost. The company contract for the main- 
tenance of the polished flooring at the National 
Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, Hert- 
ford House, the Tate Gallery, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, King’s College Hospital, St. 
Mary’s Hospital, St. George’s Hospital, etc. 
Similar contracts may be entered into in the 
case of private houses. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED * 





21,937 of 1910.—William Alexander Harri- 
son: Roller blinds or awnings. 

7,082 of 1911.—Ralph John Seager Smith: 
Fastening or holder a doors, casements, and 
other hinged or pivoted lights and ventilators. 

9,356 of 1911—L. G. Mouchel & Partners, 
Ltd., and Harry William Towse: Pile founda- 
tions. 

9,835 of 1911—George Mahlik: Cowl for 
chimneys and ventilating flues. 

11,157 of 1911.—James Keith: Method and 
eer Per ye 

11,870 o .—Giuseppe Andina and John 
William Bottomley : Sentieanes kilns for burn- 
ing or firing bricks, tiles, or other earthen- 
ware, fireclay, or like goods. 





* All these applications are in the stage in 


which i 
: eet a. sg the grant of Patents upon 


[Apri 19, 1912, 


14,252 of 1911.—Herma: 
ene patterns on <n 


plates. 
15,403 of 1911.—Tom Davi. 
-window. 
16,356 of 1911.—George Looms: Cord ang 
me grips or holding devices ™ 
1 1 of 1911.—Emil Norbert Kapferer: 
Burglar alarms for doors and the like 
22,448 of 1911.—Franz Scherrer: Fire-escapes 
25,789 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: Floors 
and ceilings. : 
26,444 of 1911.—Jean Marius Renaudot 
Hinged seats for closets and the like. 
of 1912.—Frank Wallis Chickering 
Ladder hooks. 
1,080 of 1912.—Dronard Freres: Device for 
the automatic separation, cleansing, and load. 
ing of the sand raised in dredging gravel 


Making 
transparent 


Reversible 


SELECTED PATENTS 


25,083 of 1910.—Frederick Dan Huntington: 

ams. 

This relates to building construction, where. 
in the junction, over a column, of beams 
formed of concrete saddle-shaped blocks strung 
on a metal joist is effected by bars p bolted 
to the webs and rods r hooked over the 
bars p and provided with eves to engage tho 


iy 
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25,083 of 1910. 





















column bars ¢; the space over the column 's 
then filled in with cement. The beam blocks 
have sloping joints, which are grooved and 
provided with shear members ), engagin 
the metal joists; the interior of the blocks : 
filled with grouting, through holes provider 
for this purpose. 


25,625 of 1910.—-Cyrus 
Moulding bricks. aati, 
hi lates to a brick-mouiaing ne, 
which soaeeieteeh a framework 1 supporting 


Sylvester Wert: 


a mould 3 and tamping-apparatus. = org 
is formed with a fixed rear wall 3 an _ 
tions 10, and a movable front 7 carrying 








25,625 of 1910. 


between the 


facing-plates 19, adapted to i’ adjustably 


rtitions. The partitions 10 are. adits in 
fixed by means of tongues enga 1s Se 6 
the rear wall 3, and by colar Bhs 


. . i i 
Material having been fe: let 2 i 
compartments and pressed, ® a cuted 
laced over the moul beneath hooss t of the 
the front 7, and the movabe Paris 
eeld is turned completely * arms & 
shaft 22 until the pallet rests °0) | iungers 


The tamping mec a to framework 
31 carried by — Saks “to a tresdie 
conn y lungers if 


Springs normally retain the p! 
inoperative position. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are 
advertised in this number ; Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: ‘the advertions do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 
*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





from Mr. S. Stallard, County Surveyor, 9, New- Sunday-school. Plans and specifications at Mr. 
Competitions. road, Oxford. J. W. Tidswell’s, Highgate Farm, Blackshaw. 
Api. 21.—Ballinasloe.—Repairs.—For repairs APRIL 25.—Cardiff.__WaLL, etc.—For construc- 
to St. Michael’s Church, Ballinasloe. Specifica- tion of a masonry retaining wall and road widen- 
Arai, 20.—Birmingham.—B.ive Coat Scnoo,, tion with Messrs. William H. Byrne & Son, archi- ing at Fairoak-road. Drawings and specification 
—Limited to local architects. Assessors, Mr. tects, 20, Suffolk-street. Dublin. seen, and forms of tender, with quantities, at the 
¢. H. Hunt, F.R.L.B.A., and Mr. C. E. Bate- APRIL 22. — Belfast. — Orrices.—Erection of City Engineer’s Office, City Hall, 
man, F.R.1.B.A. Particulars from the Secre- offices, for Messrs. Thos. Dixon uw .Sons, Ltd., at ApRIL 25, — Climping.-- Groynts, etc.—For 





tary, the Blue Coat School, Birmingham. Milewater-road, Belfast. Plans and specification erection of three groynes and repairs to existing 
May 1.—Bhos Buabon.—Pare or Worxmen’s from Mr. A. B. Wilson, Maryville, Malone, groynes on the foreshore at Climping, Sussex. 

Cormczs.—Premiume of 101. and 61. eessor, Belfast. Specification and plan with Mr. A. Holmes, Clerk, 

Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. Particulars Apri, 22.—Bristol.—Sue.ter.—_For erection of Arundel. 

rom Mr. G. Meirion Griffiths, Rhos Ruabon. a shelter at Dame Emily playground, Dean-lane, ApRIL 25.—Doncaster.—CLvus.—For erection of 


May 1. — Wombwell.—Swimmina Barus.— Bedminster. Drawings, general conditions, and a working-men’s club, Adwick-le-Street. Plans 
The Wombwell U.D.C. invite designs in com- specification at 63, Queen-square, and quantities, seen, and quantities from Mr. P. A. Hincheliffe, 
petition for public swimming baths, to be on deposit of 2I. 2s.. from Mr. L. 8. McKenzie, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 14, Regent-street, Barnsley. 


erected in Hough-lane, Wombwell, Yorkshire. A.M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and Surveyor. APRIL 25.—Kingston-upon-Hull.—H osprraL.— 
Three prizes of the value of 40l., 301., and 201. APRIL 22.— Chatham.—Station.—Erection of a Erection of a hospital at the Workhouse, 
respectively are offered for the di P stamping station for weights and measures. Anlaby-road, Hull. Plans and _ specifications 
first, and third respectively by the Plan, specification,’ and quantities from the seen, and particulars obtained from the archi- 
assessor, ve ent in issue of County Architect, 86, Week-street, Maidstone. tect, Mr. T. Beecroft Atkinson, 11, Trinity House- 
February 16 for further culars. Apri, 22.—Edinburgh.—-Hovser, etc.—Erection lane, Hull. Deposit of 11. is. for quantities. _ 

May 11—Hastings.—Sunx Arena snp Banp- of a smal! house and steading on Murieston APRIL 25.—Laskirague.—Hovse.—For erection 


suND.—Cost not to exceed 4,500i. Premiums, Estate. Plans seen, and quantities and form of of dwelling-house at Laskirague, Ovens, Co. 
15 and 10 guineas. Particulars from the Town tender from Mr. Arch. Campbell, §.8.C.. Clerk to Cork. Plans and specifications with the archi- 


Clerk, Hastings. (See page 445.) the Committee, 18, Duke-street, Edinburgh. tect, Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, F.R.1.B.A., 5. South- 
May 15.—Portland.—Counci, Orrices.—The Apri, 22.—Tonypandy.—Premises—For re- mali, Cork. 

Portland U.D.C_ invite er oy designe and building of business premises, Dunraven-street. ApRin 26.—Egham.—ADDpITIONs, eTc.—For 
plans for Council Offices. advertisement in Plans and specification seen. and quantities, on building new discharge block and additions to 
sue of March 8 for further particulars. deposit of 11. 1s., from Messrs. Gibson, Parry the present receiving wards at the Isolation 


_ May 22.—Southend-on-Sea.—Hamste. Counci. Williams, & Co., architects and surveyors, hospital, Englefield Green, Egham. Plans and 
ScnooL.— Architects practising in the borough (Capital and Counties Bank-chambers, Pontypridd. specifications with the architects, Messrs. W 
ouly. Premiums, 251., 151., and 101. Particulars APRIL 23.—Banbury.—CorTmace.—The Great Geo. Gray, High-street, Egham. : 

from the Education Office, Municipal Buildings, Western Railway invite tenders for the erection Apri, 26.—Glossop.—Scuoot.—Erection of 
Southend-on-Sea. of a cottage at Fritwell and Somerton Station, proposed new Council school, off Pikes-lane. 
JUNE 1—Dunfermline.—INstiTUTr at NETHER- near Banbury. Plans and specification seen, and Drawings and conditions with the architect, Mr. 
towN.—Cost not to exceed 7,0001. Premiums of forms of tender, at the office of the Engineer at H. Cooper Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., 3, Longford- 


20l., 151., and 101. Assessor, Mr. E. A. Jamieson. Wolverhampton Station street, Heywood. Quantities on deposit of 31. 3s. 
Particulars from the Secretary, Carnegie Trust, APRIL 93 Birmingham.—Hovsr, ETC.—For Apri, 26.—Lichfield.—Instatiation.—For @ 
Abbot-street, Dunfermline. the rebuilding of the engine-house and shopping, tar-macadam installation, to be worked in con- 
Jove 3. — Sheffield. —Cairries’ Home.— at the Guardians’ Institution, Westeru-road. junction with a refuse destructor. Particulars 
Limited to local architects. Mr. E. M. Gibbs, Quantities, on deposit of 5l. 5s., to Messrs. W. H. rom Mr. W. B. Chancellor, City Engineer, the 
PRD Se ne ue. F. E. P. Edwarde, Ward, architects, Paradise-street. Guildhall, Lichfield. 


APRIL 23.—Chudleigh.—FarmuHovuse.— Erection Apri, 26.--Rothwell Stourton.—ScHoo,.— 
— aos ‘Regent's Quadrant.—Destcn For of a ” Seeuiiaane mg Northwood, Chudleigh. For erection of a new school. Plans seen, and 
MMTMENT.-Premiums, 25 guineas and 25 guineas Plane and specifications with Mr. Saml. Segar, specifications, with quantities, from the Educa- 
divided. Adjudicators, Mr. E. A, Rickards and : 


, "1.4.8. t, Nos. 24 and 26, Union-street, tion Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Mr Alan E. Munby. See “ Competition News ” oe we ram Deposit of 11. 4 
pte 5 Apri, 23.—Leeds.—ALTeRaTions.—For struc- APRIL 26.—Southgate.—Dwetiincs.—Erection 


Jove 28.— Hale, Cheshire.—Town Piawwinc : ', dwell t Chelmeford- 
J ea ee al alterations to the Town Hall. Plans and of sixteen workmené dwellings at C 
fro “t—Dremiums 50l. and 25/. Particulars prea as ame geen, and quantities, with form of road, and twenty workmen’s dwellings at Chase- 
Te Council Offices, Hale. tender. from the architects, Messrs. Perkin & road, The Chase, Southgate. Plans at the 
x 50—Padiham.—Town Hatt, BaTHs, FTC. Bulmer, City-chambers, Infirmary-street, . Council Offices, Palmer's Green, and forms of 
J deamon 40l. and 201. Particulars from Mr. Deposit of al. 2s. tender and specification from the Council's Sur- 
Padih , A.M Inst.C.E., Surveyor’s Office, 'APRIL 23.--eeeds.—Conventences.—For con- veyor, Mr. C. G. Lawson, on depositing 21. : 
Jour 1 usse struction of public conveniences in the Corn APRIL 27. Bridestowe.—Cottace.— Erection o 
trtension of | Dusseldorf. A plan _ for _ the Exchange. Drawing and specification seen, and a keeper's cottage, Leawood, Bridestowe, Devon. 
of 1 0001 ro me, ae of Duscoldort. ne ge form of tender, with quantities, from Mr. W. T. Floss and s > nor rime with Mr. John Hobbs, 
me 754. Conditions on application sben F 4 Sa) build; idhayes, Bridestowe. 
tt Chief Burgomaster, cll Ae goa sven ag jamenstive, City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Bridhay Sy eT eetry.—Luseunes—Erection - 
Tei Te Bose Bake, 865, September 29. ‘Apri 24.—Cargo Pleet.—Scnoot.—Erection of three Branch Public Libraries, situate at 
Limited ee London.—New _ Orrices.— new school, and alterations to the existing Cargo. Earlsdon, Foleshill, and Stoke. Drawings, con- 
News,” ig), tose mentioned in ‘‘ Competition Peet Lawson Schools. Quantities with r. ditions of contract, and specification seen, and 
“AvGuST 49k Apt 12 (page 424). E. Haslock, architect, 143, Albert-road, forms of tender and quantities from Mr. J. EB 


Avcusr 39. — Saxon NE i W. : 4% i as St. 
i LL Prize. — Fifty Swindlehurst, City Engineer and Surveyor, St. 
uineas ; w ; ddlesbrough. : i ; 
Fesptal’ anit medal. is offered for essay on @ eon 24 Bigin. —Room.—For erection of new Mary’s Hall, Coventry. oe 2t. Le 
Institute, 90. Bu werpoulags from the Sanitary § j,anual instruction-room at the West End Aprit 27.—Crediton.— ae song he eek tre 
No Date. Rivmina am Palace-road, 5.W. school. Plans and specification with Mr. J. erection of a dpeesine-room. a ory. “ _— 
10 guineas for sec ere. remy ond Wittet, architect. Elgin. playground at Hie eahoe’- Sey apt on 
tations for condi ond and third designs. Appli- Apri, 24. — Harwich. — ALTrRATIONS.— For tion with Mr. 8. , arc 7” ea 
intendent Enei itions to be sent to the Super- alterations to the central and other schools in Apri, 29. -— Bradford. — Cox apa e e o 
No Dare. “Cardi Kent-street, Birmingham. the borough. Mr. G. D. Hugh-Jones, Secretary reconstruction of conveniences, etc., <> 
miums 30), 90} aiff. — Foorsatt Stawps.—Pre- to the Education Committee. Tyersal School. Drawings an ae a 
PCS Arthaa and 101. Particulars from Apri, 24.—Loddiswell.—AppiT10ns, etc.-For tions of contract seen, an qven i . fen 
No Dare. Jevtenn neen-street, Cardiff. alterations and additions to Wrinkley Farm- of tender from the City Architect, town . 
TRannyg Couaee Di Glasgow.—PRoPoseD jj nuse, close to Loddiswell Reilway Station. Bradford. eR RE SE 
in Competition News mited to six firms, named pp), ‘and specification at Wrinkley Farm. _Aprit 29.—Ipswich, e ee er 
we — Worksaen i peee 635. The Messrs. William Pearse ys Ba land agents, tion ¢ a, Se Cy — —  Saabeeeks 
arington F : es + sea i , and surveyors, ury. near Ipswich; q 
Detitives © »Haueation Committee invite com- onSPuIL 34.--London, etc.—Repairs, Etc.—The Couneil School, neat vrentipenee Be 
elementary school” the erection of a public yitropolitan Asylums Board invite separate specifications. and forms of hat. 
(i, " hool. See advertisement in issue tenders for works at the following institutions:— Webb, +t Committee's urvey seh ai te 
'y 16 for further particulars. (1) Northern Convalescent a. aoe. one Coty BR es: te 
i ill, N., repairs to roads an r- PRIL — 1s .— » , Ere. 
Winchmone, Hi jouth: Western Fever Hospital, alterations and sees - ertion, of the 
Contracts. Landor-road, Stockwell, S.W.. road and paving present Farnwo P — 


repaire. ete; (8) Raat ‘Clif Honee, Cliftonville, lary and qothe Committee: Mr. F. U. Holme 

i painting works; rehi > . Mr. F. VU. . 

BUILDING. ior Foe. ~~ ag near, Dartford, Sent. taking i, Westaninater-chambers, 1, Crosshall-street. 
bd - . . : ve 3 

ida ‘ven at the commencement of each —_ ont ; Fn mee imneyetee a 5 ee ‘ pty 30, —Bitham.— Hosts, 1c. — The 

hee 4 8@ latest date when the tender, or M Inst CE M Inst.Mech.E., Engineer-in-Chief, London C.C. invites tenders for the erecticn - 

may be peal ie willing to submit tenders, 2+"the Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C. hostels and kitchen block, the adaption of South- 


Deposit of 11. in each case. as a permanent ergs Cae 





ood House 
APRIL 20. Cilfo Be Avery-hill. College site, Eltham, raw 
“C4 py! Adhere — 4.—Penkhall.—AppiTions.—For altera- Av ill. eg: . 

filfowyr Chapel. A re a nt sho vos hn ane 4 edditions at the Cottage Homes ings, specifications, — . — — — 
Nant Mr. J. Teifion J. Williams, architect, laundry. Plans seen, and quantities from the etc., at the Superinten bs 3g vo Deposit 
Aran” 2 poatdigan. : architect, Mr. A. Raymond Piercy, Union Offices, at 19, Charing Cross-road, Cc. i 
t % bury.—Appitions.—For addi- Stoke-on- t. . t i 
ions to Spring F illi i -@outhminster.—Daii-natt, erc— APRIL 30.—Taunton.—Hovses, erc.—Erection 
waits & Sons. Ltd “Drawings and specifications The Beser County Territorial Force Association of seven houses, ete., in Gan ieoaiting & 
& Sine’ Quantities from Messrs, Joseph Firth invite tenders for erection of drill-hall, and “ig ¢ ifications er hitects gg oe 
Apri: 20 wee: 67, Vulcan-road, Dewsbury. instructor s quarters. —ome. ge IP Sabo a bo mae eee 

i hed. cote. ond erec- i is i u r c ° * ° : 
a of additions to school ogee ta ne iva “96. es Blackshaw. — ALTERATIONS.—For Aprit 30.—Thetford.--Dwetiincs.—Erection of 

seen, and quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s.. alterations at the Blackshawhead Wesleyan fifty workmen's dwellings, new - and 
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BUILDING—continues. z 

he date given at the commencement of eac 

questees is the latest date when the tender, or 

the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


sewers, etc., on Bury-road, Thetford. Drawings 
and conditions of contract seen, and quantities 
from the architect, Mr. Stanley J. Wearing, 
ARIB.A., 15, Upper King-street, Norwich, on 
it of 11. 1s. : 

“. 30.—Whitecroft.._Hovust,—-For erection 
of a house at the Isle of Wight County Asylum, 
Whitecroft. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
8. Cocks, County Surveyor, Ryde. 

* May 2.—London, B.--BvuiLpine TRENCHES.— 
The Guardians of Mile End Old Town. invite 
tenders for excavating and building trenches for 
a hot-water and heating system at Workhouse, 
Baneroft-road, Mile End, E, See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

* May 2.—London, 8.E.--FLoormnc.—The 
Guardians of the Southwark Union invite 
tenders for renewing an existing floor, se" at St 


George’s Workhouse, Mint-street, ‘ 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. i 

May 4.—Chirk.—Hatt, erc.—For the construc- 


tion of a drill-hall, caretaker’s house, miniature 
rifle range, and buildings at Chirk, Denbi h- 
shire, for the 4th Battalion Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. Drawings, specifications, and form of 
contract with the Association’s Architect, Mr. 
Rutter, M.S.A., Parr’s Bank-chambers, 
Wrexham. Quantities and form of tender on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 
* May 4-—Denbighshire.-DriLi-HALL, ETC.— 
The Denbighshire Territoria! Force Association 
invite tenders for drill-hall, etc., at Chirk. See 


advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
May 6.— Parnborough. — ADDITIONS ETC.- 


Erection of new buildings at Workhouse, Farn- 
borough, including new receiving wards, new 
able-bodied test-house, etc., and alterations and 
adaptations of the existing Workhouse buildings. 
Plans and specifications with the architect, Mr. 
Francis J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A. Parliament- 


atestona, Victoria-street, London, S.W. Deposit 
of 51. 
May 7.—Bristol.—Pavition. etc.—For erection 


of a new pavilion and other buildings at the 
Bristol General Hospital. Drawings and epecifica- 
tions séen, and quantities from Messrs. Oatley 
. Lawrence, architects, 25, Orchard-street, 
Bristol. Deposit of 101. 
May 7.—Heptonstall. 
erection of additions and 
Bridge Mill, Heptonstall 
tions seen, and 


ADDITIons, eTc.—For 
alterations to Jack 
Plans and specifica- 

uantities from Messrs. Sutcliffe 


& Sutcliffe, F.S.1., architects, New-road, Hebden 
Bridge. 
ay 9. Southend-on-Sea. — Destavcror 


CHIMNEY.—The Southend-on-Sea Corporation in- 
vite tenders for a furnace chimney at the sewage- 
‘disposal works. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars 
No Diss —Apperiey Bridge.—Rooms, erc.— 
For erection _of dining-rooms, recreation-rooms, 
lavatories, kitchens, etc., at Dyehouse Mills. 
Apperley Bridge, near Bradford. Mr. J. H. Bakes. 
M.8.A., architect and surveyor, Calverley- 
chambers, Victoria-square, Leeds. 
No Date.—Chaples.--Hovses.—For rebuilding 
seven houses at Chaples, Kirkby-in-Furness. 
Plans and quantities with Messrs. J. W. Grundy 
¢ Son, Lic.R.I.B.A., architects and surveyors, 
Centra!l-buildings, Ulverston. 
No Date.—Diss.—Towrnr, ETC.—Restoration of 
the tower and other work at Winfarthing Church, 
Diss, Norfolk. Particulars from Messrs. Lacy 
& Upcher, architects, Norwich. 
No Dare.—Doncaster.—Arcape.—Erection of a 
Royal Arcade. Quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s.. 
from Mr. Percy Robinson. F_R I.B.A.. architect 
and surveyor, 15, Priory-place, Doncaster 
No Date.—Eastgate.—Stasies, erc.—Erection 
of proposed slaughtery premises. and stables at 
astgate, Worksop. Quantities from the archi- 
tect, Mr. F. E. L. Harris, A.R.1.B.A., the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. Ltd., Balloon-street, 


anchester. Deposit of 11. 1s. 
No Dare. — Grange-over-Sands.—HatL.—For 
erection of the parish hall, Kents Bank-road. 


Mr. H. T. Fowler, A.R.I.B.A., architect and sur. 
vevor, 6, Cornwallis-street, Barrow-in-Furness. 
me. Ee me — a a -—- Erection ot 
at Irlam. pply r. Kay, i ‘ 
70), Copper-street, Manchester. aula secs 
2 E.-Kirkgate._ Premises. —F li 
down and rebuilding Mr. T. C. Whaley's van 
mises. Messrs. Simpson & Firth, architects. 


No Dartr.Kirkgate.—Preaises.—For pulling 
down and rebuilding premises, Stephenson's, 
Ltd. Kirkgate. Messrs. Simpson & Firth, 

1itects. 


fie Date.—Southend.—Scxoor.— For erection 
- & new secondary school for girls. Deposit of 
21. 2s. to Mr. Herbert Rell. C rk to the Sub- 
Committee, County-chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 
NO Date.-—Wakefield.— Factory .- -Erection of 
a biscuit factory, New Brunswick-street. 


: M 3. 
Simpson & Firth, architecta and carvepaes 
uthgate-chambers. Wakefield. i 
-_ Date.—Wolstanton.—ScHoot.— For erec- 
~y ner Pe —-. Watlands, Wolstan- 
¥ e€ posi o " § 
architect, Burslem. — ee 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


APRIL 20.—Aberdeen. —ALTERNATOR.—For erec- 


tion at electricity w . 
deen, of one 1000 Milburn-street, Aber- 


" turbo-alternator, with 
cariace condenser and air-pump for same. 
pecification, general conditions, and form of 


tender from r. J. A. Bell. Gi i 
‘ ; ~ @. A, » City Electrical 
aha Milburn-street, Aberdeen. Deposit of 
PRIL 23.— Ashton-under-Lyne. — oa 
or electric wiring of the Wasthenss a 


tions and particulars, on 
Mr Parti 


THE ‘BUILDER. 


it of 21. 2e., from 
4 : ngton, Clerk, Poor-Law Offices, 
-under-Lyne. : 
— 24. ; hdale.--ENGINE-ROOM,  ETC.— 
‘onetruction of an engine-room, economiser- 
oe chimney, and flues at Dane-street Elec- 
tricity Works, Plans and general conditions at 
the Electrical me's Department, Dane- 
street, Rochdale; Mr. C. C. Atchison, M.I.E.E., 
Engineer and Manager. Quantities on deposit 
ls. ; 
© a 27.—Derby.—Boi.er.--Construction of a 
new Cornish boiler, for Union Workhouse, Derby. 
r. N. Twigge, Clerk to the Guardians, Poor 
Law Offices, Becket-street, Derby. ne 
Apri, 30.—Ayr.-—-BReakWaTER.—-For repairing 
and strengthening of the north breakwater. 
Plans with the engineers, Messrs. Crouch, Hoge, 
& Easton, C.E., 14, Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
Specification and form of tender on deposit of 
2t. Qs. 
* Apri, 30.—Fordhambridge.— Stee. anp Con- 
crete Bripce.—-Tenders are invited for the erec- 
tion of a steel girder and concrete bridge. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. os 4 
Apri, 30.—-Uxbridge.—Borinc.—Construction 
of a boring in the neighbourhood of sons 
Bridge, Uxbrid Specifications from Mr. F. 8. 
Courtney, M.Inst.C.E., 25, 
Westminster. 


May 1. — Abergavenny. — WarTexworks.—For 
the construction of spring and stream intakes, 
collecting, balancing, and dividing chambers, 
providing and laying cast-iron pipes, also forma- 
tion of an open concrete service reservoir of 
7} million gallons capacity, and other works. 
Drawings, specification, and quantities with the 
engineer, Mr. E. ilson Dixon, M.Inst.C.E., 
3, East-parade, Leeds. Deposit of 31. 


Victoria-street, 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc, 


_APRIL 19.—Barnstaple.—CoLourinG, EtTc.—For 
limewashing and colouring exterior of the Union 
Workhouse. Particulars from the Master of the 
Workhouse. 

_ Aprit 19.—Darlington.—~ Pamrinc.—For paint- 
ing the interior and exterior of the gas depart- 
ment showrooms, Tubwell-row, for the Cor- 
poration. Particulars and quantities from Mr. 
F. P. Tarratt, Gasworks Engineer and Manager. 

Apri, 22.—Prome.—-Paixtinc.—For painting 
the exterior wood and iron work at the Public 
saan Mr. Wm. R. Kent, Clerk, Public Offices, 

rome. 

_ ApRiL 22.—London..-ParntinG, etc. -For paint- 
ing, reg cleansing, repairs, and altera- 
tions at Infirmary, Rackham-street, Notting 
Hill, W. Specification and form of tender from 
the Steward of the Infirmary. 

APRIL 22. — Macclesfield. — Paintinc. — For 

painting north and south fronts of the Parkside 
Asylum. Specifications and forms of tender 
from Mr. H. Beswick, County Architect, Chester. 
* ApRit 23.—Brighton.- Giazep Drax Pipes. 
~The Brighton B.C. invite tenders for supply 
of glazed drain pipes during a period ending 
June 30, 1913. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 
* APRIL 23.—Streatham Hill. Pamrixc.—The 
St. Pancras Guardians invite tenders for external 
painting of main building, master’s house, and 
porter’s lodge at St. Anne’s Home. adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Apri. 24.—Bristol.—Patrtina, etc.—The Great 
Western and Midland Railways Joint Committee 
invite tenders for the cleaning and_repainting of 
ironwork, fencing, etc., at Bristol Joint Station. 
Plans and specification seen, and forms of tender 
and quantities at the office of the Engineer at 
Bristol Station, 

* Apri, 24.—Pulham.—Woov-Biock Fioorine. 
—The Guardians of St. George’s Union invite 
tenders for supply and fixing wood-block flooring 
at the Union Infirmary. advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

APRIL 24. — Hove. — Paintinc. — For painting 
external wood and iron work of the cemetery 
lodge and chapels, also greenhouse. Particulars 
from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

Apri, 24.—- London. — Pantinc, etc.—The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
cleaning and painting works and repairs at 
footing Bee Asylum, Tooting. 8.W. Specification, 
by Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inet Mech. 

ineer-in-Chief, at_the Office of the Board 
Embankment, E.C 


it of 11. for quantities. 


AprRin 27.—King's nn.—ParntinG.—For 
painting exterior of ing’s Lynn King 
Edward VII. Grammar School. Specifications 


and particulars from Mr. A. J. Smith, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s Lynn. 
_ APRIL 27,—Suffolk.—PaintinG, etc.—For paint- 
ing and repairs at the following police- 
stations :--Clare, Melford, and Newmarket. 
Plans, specification, and form of tender from 
Mr. A. A. Hunt, M.S.A., County Architect, 51, 
Abbeygate-street, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Apri, 29. — Chat} — Patntine, Etc.—For 
painting, whitewashing, etc., the ae Homes, 

rom 


and staff quarters. Specification Mr. 
A. Reynolds Norman, Clerk, 22, High-street, 
Chatham. 

Apri, 29.—Ramsgate.—Pamstinc, retc.—For 


painting and redecorations at the school. Speci- 
fications by the Committee’s Architect, Mr. 
Wilfrid H. Robinson, of Caxton Hovee, West- 
minster. 

Apri, 30.—Hunslet.—Patntinc.—For_ paintin. 
schoolrooms, vestries, etc., United Methodis 
Church, Hunslet, Carr. Specifications at 25, 
Royal-avenue. 
* Apri 30. — Leytonstone.—Paintinc.—The 
Leyton U.D.C. invite tenders for painting work 
to outside of public baths. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

* Aprit 30.—West Norwood.-—Parntine, erc.— 
The Guardians of Lambeth invite tenders for ex- 










[APRIL 19, I912, 


ternal painting and repairs at Lambeth p 
School, Elder-road. : adverti mee 5 ip eria 
issue for further particulars ' 
May 1.—Salisbury.—-Paisrins — Po, Dainti 
work at the isolation hospital. ‘7, if 


) ree-mile jj! 
London-road. Specifications, wit), fo a oe 
der, from Mr, W. J. Goodwin, A Mietce 
a Bua and Surveyor, Municipal Offices 


May 2.—Hastings.— Partin 
etec., inside of the superintendent’ « 
borough cemetery, Hastings. 
form of ten from the Borou 
P. almer, 


For painting 
t's lodge at the 
specification an 
igh iungineer, Mr 

! M.Inst.C.E., Town Ha) 
Hastings. i 


May 6. — Dartford. — Tim BER.~- For supply of 
about 150 fathoms of best Baltic yellow deal and 
batten ends for splitting for firewood. \; 
Eustace J. Hobbs, Clerk, Union Offices, Dartford 
* May 6.—Plymouth.— Decoration The Ply. 
mouth B.C. invite tenders for decoration of the 
great hall of the Guildhall. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars 





ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


APRIL 20. Pig! pry peed Roabs 
two streets in West Runton, known as Rosebery. 
road and The Boulevard. Plans, specification 
and conditions with Mr. H. J. Limmer, areh: 
tect, auctioneer, and house agent, Church-square 
Cromer. 

Aprit 20.--Kettering.— Sass, ere. —For supply 
of about 800 yds. super. of concrete paving slabs 
with concrete kerb and channel. Partic 
from Mr. RK. Smith, surveyor, Market-p 
Kettering. : 

APRIL 20.—Wigan.-—Mareriats.— For supply of 
paving matefials. Forms of tender from the 
Borough Engineer, King-street West, Wigan 

Apri, 22.—-Burgess Hill.—Granire, ete —For 
the supply of broken granite and fine granite 
Tender forms from Mr. A. F Hardwick, Clerk 

Aprit 22. Rushden. — Granite, etc. — For 
supply of granite and elag. Specification ond 
forms of tender from Mr. W. B. Madin, (CE 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council Building, 
Rushden. é 

Apri, 23.—Brighton.—-Pires.—For supp 
glazed drain pipes. Specification and form 
tender from the Borough Surveyor, Town Ha 


For sewering 


Brighton. 
PMA PRIL 23. — Bromley. -—— Roap-maxinc.—The 
romley B.C, invite tenders for sewering, leve- 


ing, metalling, flagging, channelling, 
ling asking good Shawfield Park. See advertise 
ment in this issue for further particulars. J 
APRIL 23. — teshead. —- Macapa : Fi 
macadamising East Park-road (between Avenue 
road and Joicey-road), Plans and specificat 
seen, and quantities from Mr. N. P. Pattinson 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead 
APRIL 23.—Gosforth.—Sraert.—_-For making ip 
a portion of the back street on the mere ne 0 
Station-road_ Particulars from, Mr. G. poe 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Engineer, and Saeteres. punci 
i reet, Gosforth. 7 
Chamhen, Figen Fiists.—-For tho ous pl 
of hand-picked land flints for highways. Specit 
eation and form of tender from Mr. ale 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. . a 
Apa  24.--Brighton.—Granite.—For 1 
supply of broken granite. Specification anc a 
of tender from the Borough Surveyor, Town Ha’. 
— * 94. — Bdenbridge. — Sewrnct —6 on 
struction works of about 1,288 yds. o - el 
ware pipe sewers, with menheles, pr a wg se 
r . n, an om ) c He es 
— Surveyor, Mr, John N. Prior, Woodgrane 


arve : deposit of 1. Is. 
Maright-bil. eae See are. For 688 tons 


Apri. 24.—E se screened 
coarse clunch and 520 tons of con W. Firb) 


from Mr 
gravel. Forms of tender “np i a 
— Barre Ee TREETS.— For ie 
streets Drawings, specification seen, om | 
of tender front the City Engineer, City 
Aprit 25.— 


 pmc.—For the 
areham.-——G8ANITE. en fen 
supply of nin basalt, or other bee ert 
Form of tender from Mr. W. Butler, 
Quay-strest, Fereh et in-Purness. : ALTERATION . 
on wetions to sanitary convenien0ee 2 od 
firet floor of the Town Hall. Form of te 
tities from the Borough Engine a piss 
aUAPRE Milton Regis.—Sewr. oe 
ert Ay fications and forms of tence 


F i ‘ow al, 
i i Warlow, Surveyor, Town . 
Milton Regis, Kent. _For suppl 


—N .— MATERIALS A 
Conditions of contre’ ame, 
f tender from Mr. F. ©. Sook, 
varer, Municipal Offices, spay oe wre —Fot 
Apa 29. —- Worces eer. — tanks and other 
alteration = the disintegrating t@”**. omwich 
works at se 


AprRit 29. 
of materials. 


isposal or Inst.CE. 


i with Mr. T. Caink. on Specifics 
Oia Bagineer, Guildhall, Worces" lor ‘rom the 
tion, quantities, and form a ae 
Engineer. »9, — Daventry: — Sewisr Fr 
atructing sewers and gewage disDOS tities 

ruct d specification®. the 
Drawings seen, an from 


f tender, and pa 
 wolowny m4 the Council, i 
the Moot Hall, Daventry. ie . 
van ast-iron ate sad s ket pipes 
i . ° 

7, vertically cast and of Britis t.. 
ca 


: gineer, Mr. Her’ 4 
inet CE Te eoeeet, Nottingham, on depos! 
af 30. — Scunthorpe. SEW * — eeers. 
Herbert, Walker iM Inst.C-E., Kine tn 
Taken. Quantities and form of 
deposit of 5t 


3. Williams 


rticulars 
r. J. B 31 
posit of ere. — For 
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1 ten, 


Goodwin. A M | 
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~ TIMBER.— Foy supply of 
st Baltic yellow dea) and 
ung for firewood Me 
5 U nion Offices, Dartford 
“= Decoration The P é 
ers for decoration of the 
all See advertiser . 
particulars 


tY AND WATER 
iK 


° 
1 —Roads.-—For sewerine 
ton, known as Rosebery. 
‘d »lans, specificatioy 

Limmer, arch 
se agent, Church-squar 
SLABS, ETC. ~For supply 
of concrete paving slabs 
d channe! Particulars 
surveyor, Market-place, 


ATERIALS.—-For supply 
ns of tender from ¢} 
street West, Wigan 
411.—-GRanire, etc.—For 
ranite and fine granite 
. F Hardwick, Clerk 
GRANITE, ETC. — For 
lag. Specification and 
r. W. B. Madin. CE 


r, Council Buildings, 


Pipes ~For supl 
cification and form 
Surveyor, Town H 


2 ~~ ROAD-MAKING.—The 
ers for sewering, lev 
flagging, channe'ling 
d Park. See advertise 
ther particulars 
" MAcaDam For 
road (between Avenue 
‘ans and specification 
Mr, N. P. Pattinson 
Hall, Gateshead 
TREET.-For making 
et on the north side o/ 
from Mr. G. Nelsor 
and Surveyor, Coun 
osforth. 
‘LINTS.-For the sul 
for highways. Speit 
+ from Mr. H. Talbot 
prighton. ; 
Granite.—For _ the 
Specification and forn 
1 Surveyor, Town Hal’, 


ge. — Sewrrace.—Con 
288 yds. of 9-in. stone 
nholes, etc. Drawings 
1 form of tender, fron 
!. Prior, Woodgrange 
m deposit of 11. 1s 

_ ETC.—For 688 tons 0! 
ns of coarse screened 
rom Mr. F. W. Firt 
Isle of Ely. , 
eeTs.—For making-¥ 
ation seen, and forms 
gineer, City Hall. _ 
RANITE, ETC.—For the 
or other hard stone 
W. Butler, Surveyor 


arness.-—ALTERATIONS 
y conveniences 0D the 
" Form of tender 47‘ 
h Engineer 

—Sewer.—For layins 
s and forms of tencer 
Jurveyor, Town Hall, 


For sup! 


ATERIALS.- 

fF contract and forms 
Cook, B« rough Sur 
uneaton. For 
— TaxKs, e.—Fi 


ting tanks and other 
al wor! Jromwic! 
aink, A.M.Inst CE 
W orcest< Specifica 


of tender from te 
. Sewace.--For cor 
rage-disposal works 
fications quantities 
yarticulars from of 
Mr. J. B Williams 
leposit of 5I. ie 
on g ETC. - For 
nd socket pipes ane 


d of British, manu. 

ities, and form © 
i orbert Walker. 
Hingham, on deposit 


—Srwach Construc- 


rs. 
jipe sewe 
I Mr. 


King street, Not: 


Apri 19, 1912.] 


ROADS, etc.—continued. 


te given at the commencement of each 
sragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 

me names of those willing to submit tenders, 

may be sent in. . 

\ay 1.—Goole.—-Staeets.—For the making-up 
Newport-street. Plans seen, specification, 


The da 


tender from Mr. 





May 3.—Sidmouth.—Roap.—_F 
of Station-road.. Drawings seen, and specifica. 
tion, on deposit of 11. 1s., from~> Mr. Richard 

ake, Surveyor, Council Offices, Sidmouth. Market. 

May 6.-Horsham.— Roapv.—For the making-up 
of Victoria-road, Albany-road, and Princess-road, 
Crawley. Specification, quantities, and form of 

Dengate, 58, Park-street, Room, 


or the widening 
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supply of about 3,000 tons of broken granite, and 
2,000 tons of flint, broken or unbroken. Mr. 
David R. Read, Clerk, Board-room, Wickham 


May 6.— Wickham Market. — Grawire.—For 
supply of broken granite and flint, brokén or un- 
bro an fpely to Mr. D. R. Read, Clerk, Board 

ic 





j s ; ‘ . M k t. 
oe of tender, sat S"laee ~ ro gg A Hovahom, the Surveyor to the Council. Deposit May 10. Baildon.—Grawrre, ETc.—For supply 
adley, Ut. . : . f brok i i ; 
Bat Is. May 6.—Plomesgate.—Granire, ETC.-—For rot Mr. ss oe ee. er 
Public Appointment. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. ayetetien 
in 
ASSISTANT ENGIWIER. ...0.00..c0:ccccsseessssesceecceers Ceylon Government... See advertisement in this issue .............. No date. 


Auction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. 





Date 

By whom Offered. of Sal 
‘FREEHOLD BUILDING SITES, KINGSLAND-RD., N.E., anp CROYDON—At the Mart Furbers statamine ie serait pices iilgisdebaaaeae ict ee eee oe ee. ; April 22 
‘BUILDING MA: ERIALS, CLAPHAM—73, High-street, Clapham _ ina ntene sae E. Hugh Henry... BERRI BEG 
‘DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C. Churchill & Sim ......... poe Ra RS eg ee April 24 
‘BUILDING . STATE—At the Mart ..............0.....ccesececscceccsssserenees hie hesiacibenedseapi:jhenssece:1 ai net UII cs Sica NA ee ce eas ice April 26 
‘BUILDER'S, IRON MONGER’S Erc., STOCK—At Banner-street, Golden-lane, E.C. ............ ET EE ere aS CAR April 3% 
‘BUILDER asp CONTRACTOR'S PLANT, Erc.—On the Premises......................... J. 5s ees & eee April 3% 
‘BUILDING SITE (To BE LET FoR 99 years), LEWISHAM—At the Mart ...... Wiltshire & Co....... pes ae May 3 
*rREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, SURRE Y—-At the Mart potclneineessencisanhbeiioaess Daniel Watney & Bons .............00.:cccececccessceveneesseosee May 16 
*FREEHOLD PROPERTY, MILE «.ND—Atthe Mart .......................... Daniel Watney & Sons ............ at ere aiahluicds May 16 
**REEHOLD BUILDING LAwD, NORBURY—At the Mart ........... Daniel Watney & Sons ... WOT R OE AS: Gukinidendiasbilesisrtie May 16 
*FREEHOLD GRUUND BENT—At the Mart... ..... eee Dramiel Watsey & Beat oicscescscnceccanssecccascceses May 16 

‘FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX ...... ae Ripa Nae SRR May 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building Material, Argentine Republic. 
The Boletin Oficial of March 4 contains a 
lecree awarding to Sres. Bonneu, Ibero, 
Parodi y Figini, a contract for the construction 
{two warehouses in the port of Buenos Aires. 
The ~~ - the work is put at 478,000 pesos 
about 42.0002.). 


Building Material, Laboratory Equipment, etc., 
Morocco. 

H.M. Consul-General at Tangier (Mr. H. E 
White, C.M.G.) reports that. the French 
bovernment have now granted a sum of 
2,000 frances (10,000/.) for completing the 

ustruction and fitting-up of a Pasteur Insti 
tute at Tangier which was commenced some 
¢ ago, but was left unfinished through lack 
funds, The building is to be fitted up with 
‘aboratories for carrying on experiments and 
making analyses in all branches of agriculture, 
mineralogy, ete., as well as in purely medical 

'k, preparation of serums, ete. 


<2 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


af TB —all communications with respect to litera 
EDITOw matters should be addressed to “‘ THE 
a OR” (and not to any person by name); those 
ae to advertisements and other exclusively 
PUBL TE matters should be addiossed to “ THE 
1 ppt R,” and not to the Editor. 
we Communications must be authenticated by the 
— and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
an or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
mMmunications, 
= © Tespousibility of signed articles, letters, and 
suthers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
a cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
devine and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
mente 8, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
Pr tay Dc for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
Zan he has specially asked for them. 
tideran wings sent to or left at this office for con- 
either wd bear the owner's name and address 
tat ‘ace or back of the drawing. Delay and 
LUvevience may result from inattention to this. 
e re hencery ‘ssion to a contributor to write an article, 
mbject ®cute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
it if Ungar” -ditor, who retains the right to reject 
proof dea or The receipt by the author of a 
Mceptanes ticle in type does not necessarily imply its 


ap Oh ‘rations of the First Premiated Design in 
acce ted f \t architectural competition will always be 
have bee or publication by the Editor, whether they 
*0 formally asked for or not 


———--@-—___—_ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Kensin March 28.—~By FLoop & Sons. 
~uston.—4 to 15, Denbigh-mews, f., y. and 


; 


er, Bu] om 
Divenet. : tts neene eseveeineseeuenseséus Kedvaserveses 1,7 
“a ~Artesian-rd., f.g. rents 121., rever- We 
Notting H ty yrs. sr ekvens vs dn gpsbecstesecudsbsenatetocbees Q 
5 till. -—W heats -rd. i 
reversion in 63 pane tatiana a OK 310 


Paddington.—Harrow-rd., Devonshire Custle 


p.h., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 421., yr. 1501... £3,0€0 
Chippenham-rd., Skiddaw Hotel, u.t. 51 yrs., 

g.r. 71., y.r. 1501, ee TS jaca ; 3,5€0 
72, Hereford-rd., u.t. 38 yrs., g-r. 8l., y.r. 651. 400 


24, Alexander-st., u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. LZL., y.r. 

70. ee ape on sentiuiein 420 
125, 141, and 147, Praed-st. (s.), u.t. 44 yrs., 

g.r. 571, y.r. 2951. 2,115 
‘anon ury.—6, Canonbury-rd., and stabling, 

also i.g.r. 6l. 10s., u.t. 6 yrs., g.r. nil, y.r. 

S41 165 

By Rawirwys, Cutver, & Co. 

Twickenham.—Cross Deep, River Deep, and 


Castle Ryan, f., y.r. 100l., and p ; ; 1,695 
Bayswater.—Hereford-rd., Hereford-mansions, 
u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 5501., gross rental 1,535! 775 


Bowes Park.—York-rd., f.g. rents 131., rever- 


sion in 92 yrs. esveree: 292 
Plaistow.—Barking-rd., f.g.r. 51., reversion in 

72 yrs. ... ; ‘ - 115 

Dongola-rd., f.g. rents 991. 5s., reversion in a= 

72 yrs pectuvasaiides sas 2,’ 55 

Khartoum-rd., f.g. rents 601, 17s. 6d., rever- ~ 

sion in 72 yrs. j , ; 1,259 
Manor Park.— Essex-rd., f.g. rents 161., rever- A 

sion in 84 yrs. : vreeetesnss 340 
Wimbledon.— Delamere-rd., f.g. rents 18!., re- : 

version in 77 yrs............. aswene f 360 

By Srimson & Sons. 
New Cross.—139 and 141, New Cross-rd. (s.), 

u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 21. 10s., y. ande.r. 129/. .. 1,1€0 
Blackfriars. —35, Webber-st., f., w.r. 521. wage 405 
Plumstead.—38, Parkdale-rd., and plot adjoin- 

ing, f., w.r. 201. l6s. ... ; 245 
Sideup.—5, Day's-la Cottages, f., y.r. 161. ...... 200 
Peckham.—30 to 38 (even), 42, 44, and 46, 

Lisford-st.; 1 to 7, Adelaide-pl., f., w.r. : 

3611. 8s. = 2,480 
Surbiton.—38, St. Mark's-hill, f., yr. ‘ 4. ; 375 

By Grimey & Son. 
Studley, Warwick. — Laugher's-la., four cot- 

es oe! ee Pee Ta 390 
Handsworth, Staffs.—3+ to 44 (even), Mary-rd., if 

u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 131. 10s., wr. 1091. 46...... . 650 

March 29 —By Bertram A. Boyton. 
Tottenham.—Argyle-rd., f.g. rents 1241., rever- ie 

SION iM 67 YTS.........0-.secseeereererseereeceseeetoerseeee 2,540 

By Davip J. Cuatte.. & Sons. 
Chislehurst, Kent.—1, Mount-villas, ut. 74 yrs., a 

BP. BU, Y.Be GOL......ccsecccersceeserecscnerssseres 325 

By Duncan & Kimpton. 
Tooting.—l and 3, Hereward-rd., f., w.r. 
5H. 128 Loc ipaseaeabeanaspeaneoes ‘ilies 480 
By Furper. : 
Crouch End.—Bryanston-rd., f.g. rents 1261., is 
reversion in 75 yrs. ........... eee ea 2,890 


By Jameson & MESSENGER. 
Battersea. —67, Altenburg-gdns., u.t. 84 yrs., 
g.¥. St. 108., Yot. ABU... eeceeenedenseeccereereneee 380 
By Wixterton & Sons. 
Lichfield, Stafford.—121, Birmingham-rd., ) ae 


WW, TIT: BOG vince co scncscctveccesvevcanssctessnsesnctsvens 195 

5, 6, and 7, Dean's Croft, f., w.r. 271. Ge.. ...... 250 

6 and 40, Lombard-st., f. .......6.-....- Senses 365 
April 1 —By Mawers. 

Putney.—28, Hotham-rd., u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 6L., % 

er. 500...... Bs Kiscddisscastiemos 470 


By Tvcketr& Son. eS 
Battersea —7, Meyrick-rd., f., w.r. 351. 16s....... 275 
April 2.—By Rutter, Soy, & Vise. 
Hampstead-rd.—4, Harrington-st., u.t. 12 yrs., 


gk. BEL, ure SOL. occ. cereceteeeeeer cece teneneneegens 100 
Stratford.—35 to 45 (odd), Leyton-rd., 1, 3, and 
5, Alma-st., u.t. 44and 48 yrs., g.r. |, Eee 170 


By Staniey Parkes & Brown. 
Edmonton —26, 28, 30, and 32, Fairfield-rd., f., 
Weis Fie Me ietecsisenstsecce li £1,055 


April 3.—By Daxre. Smurru, Sox, & OaK.er. 
Brockley. — Darfield-rd., ete., f.g. rents 
5491. 15s., reversion in 65} yrs........ ; 2,625 
By Letuasy & Leruasy. 
Shoeburyness, Essex.—1 to 7 (odd), Grove-rd., 
£.; wR GE Chive adipsia atte 420 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


0 ee 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
Goalliy cal cneniitg aathanthy aiteet’ elemeod teat 
and quantity obviously affect prices—a 

remembered by those who make use of 


which should 
this information. 
BRICES, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 2 s. a. 
TT a i ccceciniababensmindibiinumiainniiutie — tee 
Picked Stocks for Facings ..............ccccscscceeee 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depédt. 
2s. 4. s. d. 
Flettons............ 113 0 # BestBlue 
Best Fareham Staffordshire... 315 06 
, Re 312 0 Do. Bullnose...... 00 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbri 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 
Guiazep Bricxs— 
Best White, Double Headers 1317 6 
a and Salt One Side and two 
Gizd. Str’tch’rs 11 7 6 Bade ....:...... 1717 6 
Headers ............ 1017 6 Two Sides 
Quoins, Bullnose, one End ......... 1817 6 
and 44 in. Flats 1417 6 Splays & Squints 16 7 6 


D’ble Stretchers 16 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


Best Portland Cement......... 31 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 4 ” 


Notzs—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
i for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime _............ 13s. Od. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 
STONE, 

Per Ft. Cube. 

Bata Stone — delivered on road waggons, s. 4. 
Pad MN iinsitaacisihicsacsacaneescenian i ate 2 & 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine 
Depot ws S&S 





PortLanp Stowe (20 ft. a 

Brown Whithed, pm None 9 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms De or 
White Base delivered on road waggons 


Nine 
Paddington t, oer. Fa 
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STONE (Continued). 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 


s. 2 Red 6. d, 
caster in blocks. 110 Closeburn 
vores blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue ......... 0 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfield 
Darle Dale in Freestone ......... 24 
» eee 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in Stone ..... denstainins 24 
DIOCKS «2... .00ceseeee 23 


Yorx Stowe—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. 4d. 
Scappled random DIOCKS ........0.s+:eseeeeeenevenensens 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway De - 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes - 


ft. super.)... Preceene oncom) Sates 
6 in, rabbed two ‘sides ditto, 7S RR TAR TENE 2 6 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)............ 0 11g 


2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
Lh in, to 2 im, Gitto, GittO......ccrsereneerrseersenrerees 0 6 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway non ated 
blocks 


Scappled random DbIOCKS ............-::s+-seeeseeeeneenees 0 
yee wag Be Delivene’ ot Reliuay De ty 
in, sawn two si: landing to sizes (under 40 P 
Bp Ee pemammmenneinasit 3 0 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ......... 1 3 
2 in, self-faced random fags .............s0sceeereeceeeee 0 5 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Dept. 
£84 In. In, 2 a. 
a blue 20x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor ......+ 138 2 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
20x12 ditto ...... 1317 6 eb po a: ~4 : 
uali x10 ditto ...... 
— seaiie ws 13 00 16x8ditto......... 10 5 0 
2x12 ditto ...... 1315 0 2%x1l0permanent 
16x8 ditto......... 0 ees 1112 6 
22x10 best blue 18x 10 ditto ...... 912 6 
P ee 1212 6 16x8 ditto......... 612 6 
16x8 ditto......... 6 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. 
s. d. s. a, 
Best plain red roof- Best ‘ Hartshill” 
Nper 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plam sand- 
“hip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
per doz.)...... $ 7 Do. pene ws 
Best ley (per BOE sccmittnnieemanes 2 6 
NE \onciheceoienae 0 sar Yam ence ‘i 
“ Ornamental (per |, ee ere 
NG | ere wre 6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
tp and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
r doz.) ...... 4 0 + Staffords. (Hanley 
Gest Ruabon red, Reds or Bri 
brown, or brindled _¢____. SRS 42 6 
a 57 6 d-made sand 
a tal( per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
EE ERS 60 0 a adhe 4 0 
ip (per doz.)... 4 0 Vv ey (per doz.) 3 6 
ey(per doz.) 3 0 
Woon. 


Buripixe Woop. At per standard, 
Deals: best 3in. - Letaeniensenisaede _* a. £s. a. 


























by 9 in. and llin 0 1510 0 
Meals: best 3 by 9 am ae 0 .. 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 

Sin., and 3in. by 7 in. and8in, 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 

7 in. and 8 in, 
i amia sy GODIID ~ scnncecacisntsnntscncis 0 less thn best. 
Battens : seconds ead 0 » ” 
2 in. by in. and 2 in. by 6 in 910 0 1010 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in. 900 10 0 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin. and 1} in, by 7 in. ............ 010 0 more than 
tations. 
Rs ccikepionthigacleeeaen taianasieanennin 100 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig wig’ load of 50 ft 
or Memel(average specification) 5 a 10 0 
IDE sitipistchinaiadadnedaceceeen - Je eee SS 
Small timber (8 in. to l0in.)... 317 6 .. 40 °0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.)...... SS.0 w. 8H 0 
REE Sis .. 2&2 9 
Pitch-pine timber (0 ft.average) 5 5 0... 6 0 0 
Jomsers’ Woop. At per standard 
White Sea: first — deals, 

3 in. by 11 in., si ne 0 2510 0 

3 in. by 9 in. 0 2310 0 

Battens,24in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 0 18 0 0 

Second yellow deals, 3in. byllin. 19 0 0 2 00 

Sin. by 9in. 18 0 0 1910 0 

Battens ‘Hin. and3in. by7in. 14 0 0 15 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

Be OE OR crc sict csctinciennecs 400 15 0 0 

Battens,2¢ in. and 3 in, by7in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 

wD ills WF Be Os ‘xcesebinanasccmesin 0 2210 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 0 1910 0 

pn ETE 0 5 00 

— yellow deals, 3 
i WR svsshan autondailbenibaiaaiieiazeal 0 1710 0 
De 3 in, by 9 in... 0 16 0 0 
“a jaGenibeiapiiibathidins 1110 0 1210 0 
Third yt di , 3in. by 11 in. 13 . 0 .. 1410 0 
bf Se 13 o uw MBO FS 

Gaiam pica eeadibasahetinynietaleees 10 10 D io ae eee 
White Sea and Petersburg. 

First white deals, $ in. by Lin, 15 0 06 16 0 0 
» 3 in. by 9in. 4 0 0 1410 0 
seu Niehininebipitieeanie 110 0 1210 0 
Second white dai, 3in. iy llin. 14 0 0 15 0 0 
” 3 in. by 9in. 13 0 0 
Battens sovebiihasagianenden : 0 to 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 0 


Jorvers’ Woop (Continued)— 


Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
» per Fi. oaks 


Wainscot Oak 
oy he! amt 








errrirrrrirri iit) 


PrPee Prt IOc rr errirr iris) 


OOP eR eer eee e ene enereenee 


Teak, 
Tonk, yor load Whitewood planks, 


qin. 7 in , Zellow, matched 
tinteth ” ” 
in, by 7 in. white » . 
7 in, 


6 in, at 64, to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or deli 






7 
"(and wunicte according to size and gauge.) 


Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary si 


B.S \ a anemia ll 5 0 
. ” oe pubsbeonnsien 1215 0 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary 
rn, Geet sh 
BPG, BO OP, chaciscascsconesssccons 15 10 : 
ee ee and 24g. = : Dats 


We cies sntahens 
Sheet Iron, bmebiy orp flat, best 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ............ 


Galvanised Coreugnted | Sheets— 
Ordinary 


” ” oH and 24 g. 1» 
Be 20 10 


sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 20g. 15 0 
” ” 22 g. and 24 g. : 5 


seer eeeeeeee 


26 ¢ 
Best Soft Steel Shoat ott. by bs 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker wee 
Best Soft Steel 


+ teeeeeren 


Cut. Nails, 3 in. to 6i Dhocecitiouiconene ll 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Leap—Sheet, English, 4Ib. and up 20 * 0 
Pipe Sh DOEED sriccisictevunsteandnadies 
OU BOW svnsiniecinaspachatakcazcens 
Com i 





Trs—English —-, aoe 
ag == areal <a 
Tinmen’ o 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds ......... 26 oz. fourths ..... Jia 
» fourths ......... 14d, 8202. thirds........ aie 
21 oz. jee tas dieeses d, mn PY arg secon 
26 oz. thirds............ “i aueunt O° 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* . 
Per Pe Deli 
4 Rolled plate......... Figured Rolled, 


fs Rough rolled —— 
rough cast plate.. 24d. 

+ Rough rolled and 
rough cast plate.. 3d, 
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WOOD (Continued), 
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nao. UBLISH ER’S NOTICES. 
112 Gerrard. 


Telegrams, “The Builder, London," 





THE INDEX (with fy gee for VOLUME CL. (Jui 
roctamnee, 19ll) was given as a pode Mg Be Be 


CLOTH CASES Binding the Numbers are now reaty, 
trings, 


G CASES (Cloth price od. each, 
fan Bt HUNDRED inp Sel vin 6 VOLUME of “The Builder” 
bound), price Tweive Shillings and Sixpence, s 


om 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will ve 
bound ats of 3a. Gu. each, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Sherrrets forrnecre ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 


TE UNTY AND OTHER COUN( (1s, 
PROSPECTUSES oF PUBLIC COMPANIES, —"" of 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, ete., eto. 

Stx lines or under 6x01 

Bach additional line. Ia. ud 

or eTs VACANT, oh herasenis, APPRENTIC& 
SHIPS, TRADE AND G ENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Six lines words) or under..................... 4a. 6d, 
Bach etditional ise Os. 














special positions, on 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 
Four lines woes OF UNGET....eccne MeL 
Keach addi line CON WOTEE) 0... eecseneee vad 
PREPAYMENT I8 a, NECESSARY. 


*,* Stamps must not be sent; but all sums should be remitted by 
Orders, ‘payable to to J. MORGAN, and addreased to the 
blisher of “ THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine Street, W.C. 





Advertisements for for the current week's issue are received 9 
toONE p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification” ts im 
Ps Reng Md w may reach the Osice afer THs 
pn uae day. Those intended for the —— wnope 
ahouid be in by TWELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 
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AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, ia issued every week 





READING CASES { ,, XINY#NCE EACH, 








, 
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TENDERS. 


this heading 
Communications for insertion under (us 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” an ! must FoR 


later .m, on Wednesday. |* 
canact on blah ‘Tenders unless eathentics ated ae 5 
nd Ww 
the ar tect or the building owner ; ve i Mnjess the 


announ ts of Tenders acce 
an of the ‘Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 


lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exception: 
cases and for special reasons. | wane 
* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally a 
ee 
P agro yeh ves ogre 9 Strap mn f it ; _ 
0 an conveniences, or ws WwW , ? ‘£. 
preset 5 of Burnley. Mr. G. H. Pickles M Inst-C 
Quantities by Engineer :— 
Excavator, Drainer, Bricklayer, and Max «£775 0 0 
M. & J. W. Heap, Clifton street, Burni ool 15 0 


Joiner: H, Hanson, der-vale, Sone mang 
—. F. Ww. Shoesmith, Mancheste™ wg 0 0 
urnley 7 6 
Slater: w Sebodeia, “fank Hall, Burnley* : 37 13 
Plasterer: BR, Guest, Halifax-road, 50 0 0 


Brierfield* ; 
Painter: |, W. Brierley, Padiham-roal, 1) 19 
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NOTICES. 


‘The Builder, London." 


lor VOLUME CL. (July to 
m a8 & supplement with 


fumbers are now resdy, 
£3, price oi. each. 
UME of “The Builder 
uilings and Sixpence, is 
g sent to the Office, willbe 
oh. 
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EALING.—For new County school for boys and 
technical institute, for Middlesex County Council. 
Mr. H. G. Crothall, Architect to the Education 


Committee :— 

Fitch & Cox ; £16,585 W. Lawrance & 

J. Carmichael ... 16,358 Son isiesongtone Mee 
Mattock Bros. ...... 15,93" J. Dorey & Co., 

G. Hull sion a.oiaes ae Ltd. peace 15,290 
Brand, Pettit, &Co. 15,790 W. J. Dickens ... 14,987 
A. Monk ............... 15,609 Knight & Son 14,985 
W. Lacey ... 15,459 Fairhead & Sont 14,975 


t Recommended for acceptance. 

EASTBOU RNE.—For erection of public conveniences 
in Gildredge Park. Mr. A. E. Prescott, Borough 
Surveyor, Eastbourne :— 


F. W. Allcock ........... £530 | J. Martin..... vene R417 
G. Bainbridge & Son 495/| A. J. Bessant* : 398 
T. Dunlop... 55 









SHOWING THE STEADILY Fall of Eastbourne. | 
| NC R EASI N G PO P U LAR | TY GATESHEA D.—For seeseniiaies and additions to the 


OF High West-street Girls’ and Infants’ Schools. Mr. 
F. W. Purser, architect, West-street, Gateshead. 
Quantities by architect :— 


8S. Fenwick & Co. ..... Poe <n.’ £2,571 0 0 
CO Glin ssi oticscechicitesce in? ee 
SOM Be IB ain cccicicteceseiss 2,460 0 0 
J. Milne Fae LTN f peer 2,413 0 2 
Raven & Hitcham, Gateshead* ...... 2,384 0 11 
RB. Gracey & Co, ............- 2,273 14 0 





_ GOSPORT (Hants).—For the erection of new schools, 
Stone-lane, to accommodate 618 children, for the Gosport 


and Alverstoke Urban District Council. Mr. H. A. F 
IF THIS INTERESTS YOU, WRITE TO Smith, architect, Star-chambers, Gosport 
W. E. Blake, Ltd.... £7,500 J. Tanner bins £6,982 
AGETYLENE PUBLICITY LTD E. & A. Sprigings ... 7,333 F. G. Privett .. 6,879 
A | Wort & Way ......... 7,100 8S. Salter , 6,688 
A. Jones ta Fa 6,999 Wakeham Bros. . 6,560 
103, Cheapside, London, E.C., J. Crockerill ......... 6,997 J. Hunt... 6,109 


J.Croad ... . 6,996 Lear & Son, Alver- 


Jenkins & Sons .. 6,990 stoke* 5,944 


AND FIND OUT ALL ABOUT /7. 





GRIMSBY.—For taking down and refixieg old iron 
railing and providing and fixing new iron railing 8 ft. 
high at the new cemetery. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Borough tngineer and Surveyor :-— 


J. R. Mitchell & J. Eliwell, Ltd. £633 50 
Co. ...... ........ £89 140) C.&C. Wright... 563 38 
Hill & Smith 657 108; M. Marshall, 


J. Couper & Co. 635170; Grimsby* 483 17 5 


GRIMSBY.—For construction of 12-in. sewer in Carr 
lane. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer & Surveyor 


Hewins & Good- | Borrill & Chap- 

hand £630 36) man... .. £572 1 103 
Thompson Bros. 624 15 0| H. Marrows 568 11 4 
W. tiilbert 583 10 0 | Wilkinson & 
Swaby & Wal- | Houghton, 

sham 573 7 6 Cleethorpes* 554 2 4 





Fuel Cost and Heating Efficiency. 


The large increase in the price of fuel greatly accentuates the importance of 
extracting the full calorific value from the coal or coke used for heating purposes 
~a matter closely affecting the owners and occupiers of all classes of office 


buildings, factories, shop premises, and private houses. 





[DEAL g, [DEAL 


for warming houses. flats. hotels 


Shops pubdiic bulidings. ct. 
by hot water or sicam. 











The economy of central heating is now generally admitted, 
but the selection of suitable appliances for the generation and 
distribution of the heat requires careful consideration if the best 
results are to be obtained. 

The specification by Architects and Engineers of Ideal 
Boilers and Ideal Radiators for Low Pressure Hot Water and 
Steam Systems ensures the use of a product which is based on 
scientific knowledge and more than 30 years’ experience—a 
product made from the best materials, enjoying a world-wide 
reputation for reliability, efficiency, adaptability, and simplicity 
of design, construction, and operation. 

If you have not our current catalogue we shall be pleased 
to send a copy gratis and post free. 


\ATIONAL RADIATOR ("PANY 439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


erat 
LIMITED. 


WORKS: BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
HULL, Yorks. FOS ig SON ) WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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STONE (Continued). 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Dep6t. 


s. a. 8. 

Ancaster in blocks.. :3 Chose Sane: Red 
‘Beer ks ...... 1 @ j. Freestowe ......... 
en blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone ......... 

Senmabicanian 2 4 £Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in enbbbavhasanest 
DIOCKS  .....0-00eeeeee 23 


Yorx Stoxe—Robdin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. . : y 


Scappled random DIOCKS ..........s0sscseeserereesseeee 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway De g 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (un 


ft. super.)... 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto, ditto . 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep6t. 
blocks 








d, 


+ 






2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
Ld in, to 2 im. Aitto, dittO.....ccecercersreerrreseserereees 0 6 


Scappled random DIOCKS ...........:scecesceseenerererses 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway yoy 
6 in. sawn two si janding to sizes (under 40 — 
GENEID acicnscesoveneosisuntasnnhsocnscnenteinessentssosscntetes 
6 in, Piped two sides ditto 0 
3 in, gawn two sides slabs (random sizes) a 2 
2 in, self-faced random flags .............. paiibiicananens 5 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
{n, In. 2s. 4. In, In. 2a. 4. 
20x10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
13 2 6 unfading green 1517 6 
6 29x12 ditto ....... 18 7 6 
18x 10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
0 16~x8 ditto......... 10 5 0 
0 $x 10permanent 
0 EE cecevnbesied 1112 6 
18x 10 ditto ...... 912 6 
6 16x8 ditto......... 612 6 
6 
TILES. 
At a Depot. 
s. d. 
Best plain red a Best ‘ Hartshill” 
ing (per 1000)...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 
inp “7 Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
on F wae ie . —— (per ‘ 
Sest Brose © «FIRED conscenssenvensses 2 
Wee proc 50 0 Dornier | 
(oo.Ornamental(per = = =§ 1000) ............ eee 6 
_ aaa 6 “ip (per doz.)... “ 0 
Hip and Valley ley(per doz. ) 3 6 
r doz.) ...... 4 0 * Staffords. fHanley 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brin 
brown, or brindled {per rr 42 6 
(Edw’ Sa)ipee se) 57 6 and-made sand- 
Dc. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
i — peoniidicasibaninoen 6 0 se A doz.)... 4 0 
(per doz.)... 4 0 y(perdoz.) 3 6 
ey (per doz. ) 3 0 
WOOD. 
Bui_pise Woop. At per standard. 
Deals: best 3in. by llin.and4in. 2 s. 4. gs. 4, 
by 9 im. and LL im..........cecsseee 14 0 0 1510 0 
a YR Rk eer 13 10 0 1410 0 


Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 


Sin., and 3in. by 7 in. and8in, 11 10 12 10 











0 


0 
Rattens : best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in, and 8 in. 

Deals: BECONAS ...........cceceeeceeees 1 0 0 less thn best. 

Battens: seconds ........... ua Sa 2 2 » 
2in. by in. and 2 in. by 6 in. . 910 0 .. 1010 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in. Ye 8 «ee = 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 

1 in. and 1} in, by 7 in.......... .. 010 0 more than 
battens. 
BBR, .csssscseseceserceninbapetscansmenetan 100 ” 

Fir timber: best middling Danzig At Da load of 50 ft 
or Memel(average specification) 5 510 0 
IID priccaconncacincammeneunaves 4 10 0 5 00 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in. lw Sa © 40 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.)...... 3 5 0 310 0 
CN RITE. cscccecsisetstvctcsscns 212 6 sas 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 5 5 0 600 

Jorners’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
BS dek, By BE Svvctincessecsvisisceses 2410 0 2510 0 
B ban, Ty Othe cisecssvarcsvoccvncacees 2210 0 2310 0 
Battens,24in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 0 18 0 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 0 20 «0 
3in. by9in. 18 O O 1910 0 
Battens, 24in.and3in. by7 in. 14 0 0 155 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
tt Ey eae ee m8 8... 8 @ 
Battens,24in.and3in. by7in. 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
DU, ir ES Mile. -cntewsinssnsenjocnna 2110 0 ... 2210 0 
De, B Ty Uy O Whe crsccesevernn 1810 0. 1910 0 
DINE. sancecddutcccnbasseniianiicte 400... 1 0 0 
— yellow deals, 3 in, by 
ipccespiabasstitphaskscntbiconsaaail SC . Tw Od 
Do. SO, BF PU sicimnaien ee eee, i Oe 
OID  ciceisscivsserocattverinaann 1110 0... 1810 0 
Third yellow "4 3in, by llin. 1310 0 ... 1410 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 13 0 we Os 
WIG sesccispaccbnneeetice onan On ee Oe 

White Sea and Petersburg— 

First white deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 0 ... 16 0 0 
” 3in. by9in. 14 00... 1410 0 
Battens iecanidanihat ssa cibaseedtocaa sae 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Second white deals, 3in. byllin. 14 0 0 ... 15 0 0 
” 3 in, by9in. 13 0 0 , 14 0 0 
Battens paeutibsitceumenubisaptnniniion oe. BO? @ 
Pitch-pine: deals .......... $0... BO 8 
Under 2 in. thick I sckscnsicss 010 0. 100 
0 0 upwards, 

00 " 

00 ” 

0 0 ” 
46 wm tts 
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WOOD (Continued). 


Jorxers’ Woop (Continued)— 


Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— £ 8. d. 
Laxge, per ft, cabs heniunteeonbonniy «8 Bo wn 
it een ae o 2:6 1. 
Wainscot Ouk Logs =. cube 0 6 6 .., 
Wainscot r ft. sup. as 
s, a BRR Hebe = esseennned é ts SS 
fin do. 3 aa ieaieaich 7 0 0 8... 
Mahogany—Houndras, 
a ms super.asinch. 0 010 .. O 1 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch apeaneeeseaneasetis 36 2 O58 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
epee. AOU escsicindsonbinsnece o OM: 3 % 
Teak, pet 100d ....00.s0ccsscccossssoscnee 300.4. 8 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube ........... cebbnigudanen A eae 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 
se haat ow, planed and 
a aahabael geerweeseaaroess 013 6... O17 
aes ~ 7 in. ow, planed an 
toh ernie sia haiti r 2h 9 a te 
1 inh rin. w, planed an 
ti PICs EN HOH 01 0.. 10 
lin. ‘hy 7 i, white, planed and 
EE ORI ERE EE a 0120... OM 
1 in. in. by? 7 in, white, planed and 
‘aon pore esgren, 0 A ¢ .w @Y 
1 a in. white, planed an 
yp 34 sahecenen ind 0150... 016 
in. yellow, matched 
and bended or V-jonted bras, O11 0... 018 
Lin by 7 in on 8 uw 82 
jin. by 7 in. white » - A. ee ee 
1 in, by 7 in. ” ” 012 9 015 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, — &e, 





o oo 


ocoaa @ S&S @ 8S Ss & 


In London, or delivered 


Railway F ie = ton, 








Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. d, 

IE aivciicguchvesstinsantnecamns The 6 uw BOS 
Compound Girders, ordinary 

SOCIO isivsisacatnchestnemniptiapvakaiio’ oe ee 
Steel Compound Stanchions 0 wa 89 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

BREF COOMOME  ccccesecsceneccsconenone 910 0 ., 10 0 0 
NOES FOU. cnccnscisisnevmigeanctass om 0 ws SMD 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .. 710 0 .., 810 0 

METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 
Irnoxs— 2s, 4, &s. 4. 
CE TRIG secsnsicntsesnrcionbines $600 ww 3M 8 
Staffordshire ng Bars, good 
merchant q eso0¢.. O04 6 

Staffordshire ™ Marked Bars’ 1100 ... _ 

iy | eee .. ww Pee 

oop trom, basis price .. 0 a 

Galvanised os 
"(and upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet [ron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. .........60 ee ae o= 
” " ara os: © Oo i 
» » eS 1215 0 os 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to fs . 
RE 1510 0 ... on 
Codinnry sizes to 22g. and24g.16 0 0 ... = 
ee oO °O os _ 
Sheet | Iron, Penland flat, best — 

Cotieary sizes to 20 g. ............ 8 1 ee _ 

” ze. and 24 g. 19 rr Ae oe 
dail 2100. _ 
Galvanised Corrugated’ Sheets— 

Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft.20g.15 0 0 .., - 

” 2g.and24g.15 5 0 .., _ 
| Re. 615 0 ... - 
Best Soft Steel Sheete 6 ft. by 2ft. 

to 3 ft. to 0 g. and thicker... 1210 0 ... ood 

nee Soft Seastaaeom, 2g. & tg. <2 = ye i 
ic sindnaae 1510 0 ... _ 
Cut Nails, $ in. to 6 in avenbimepentiil ll 0 0 1110 06 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras. ) 
LEAD, &c. 


Leap—Sheet, English, 4lb, and up 20 ‘5 
Pipe in coils 20 15 


cocom 








TP Ds cciciancbeisexciocpeunaieell r 
Compo pipe .... 

Zisc—Sheet— In casks of 10 owt, 
Vielle Montagne ..............0..0066 33 10 a 
SUNIIINL: owns sccucicuchiveniietacecotilins 33 5 ° — 

Zinc, in bundles, ls. per ewt. extra. 
Corprrr— 
Strong Sheet ee Ee ee a 
Thin ” eS — 
Copper nails... 0 010 — 
Copper wire 0 010 ..,, on 

Brass— 

Strong NU itie snicstins oe 0O0ll1 a 
DED ca tcieductlidetabedtacsokn ” 0190 a 

Trxs—English Ingots......... ” 020. a 

So_per—Plumbers’ ......... » a ee — 
SINE WE racnnictiasaetccacuns ” Ek ae 
IID si cseninititacrennie ” eS 2:3 _ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
wines” * Delivered. 


15 oz, thirds ......... d, 26 oz. fourths ..... bee . 
» fourths ......... 14d, 32 o. thirds........ oui i 
21 oz. thirds............ da. ourths ......... 
» fourths... ..... 2: Fluted | Rot, 15 oz, 
26 oz. thirds............ 21 oz, 


ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* ° 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
. ad. 


4 Rolled plate...... rT ae olen . 
fs Rough rolled and ord Cos. 

rough cast plate.. 2}d, ani uffied, 
+ Rough woe he and and Bo! Cathe- 


rough cast plate.. 3d, 
Ditto, tinted............ 
* Not less than two crates, 


dral, white............ os. 


[APRIL 19, i912, 


£ 8.4, 
per gail 034 
" 0 3°5 
” 037 
" 037 
” 0 310 
drums “ +e hes 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, par ton 2 1) | 
Staepane ” 4 0 
per cwr, 0 10 6 
VARNISHES, &. 














na UBLISHER’ S NOTICES. 


Telegrams, “The Butider, London.” 





THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME CL (Jul 
Fosemnes, We 1911) was given as a supplement a4 


aary 1 
CLOTH CASS. for Binding the Nambere are now ris 


price 

READING CASES | (cloth Ty: Strings, price %. each. 

THE HUNDRED AND FIRST VOLUME of * The Builder” 
—_ nd), price Tweive Shillings and Sixpence, is 


now ready... 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on Aig sent to the Office, will vs 
bound at cost of 3s. Gu. each. 


CHARGES FOR “ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUN: (Ls, 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALK> 1 

ENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, eto., eto. 

Six oes oF under ‘ 6,01 
Each 








SITUATIONS rnd PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICe 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENT>. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or ander........ 
Rach ad tional line (about ton words). Us. 6d. 

Terms for series of Trade _ advertisementa, and for front page 
and other to the Pu 

SITUATIONS | WANTED Guasionanded— Labour only). 

Four lines (about thirty words) or under............ . MeL 

Kach additional line ( CON WOTES)....ceccccccne Ube tah 


PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
®, Oh awe onggattore Syren but all suma should be remitted by 
payable to to J. MORGAN, and addressed W tne 
Publisher of 7 The wccemrcncanll sedncememnsene Street, W.C. 








Advertisements os fer he epee denies Goameh Ga vented 20 
bsp aly mg THURSDAY, bat “ the Ofioe ae _ a7 
oe. ae which ny 4 reach the ce r 
NOO chat “day Those intended for the Outside Wrapper 
should hy in -o TW ELVE NOON on WEDNESDA 





sn zenasrons t IN Srapose ADVERTISEMENTS o- 
} tre TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Uffice before 
EN o’clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING, 








Publisher cannot be ~ for DRAWINGS, TEST! 
MONTALS. ete., left at the 0 in reply to advertisements, a2 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPLES ONLY should 
sent. 

tle ayy mye in “THE BUILDER” may have Bowls 
addressed the 4, Catherine Street, Strand, W C., 
e/ charge. will be forwarded if addressed envelop a 
—_— togeth t stamps to cover the postage. Jnused 





th 
are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 
NI ~The oO, Boxes are not intended for trade usta, 


civenieam, 908 | ke; should these be received, they cannot \ 
noticed) 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN snd 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES { ,, NINAUENCH EACH 








—_— 
= 
TENDERS. 

Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and ts 4 ee 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. Pht 

ublish Tenders unless authenticated either it 
the arcuitest or the building owner; %' d we deny 


publish announcements of Tenders accepted i 5 ie 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in whic * 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some excep" 
cases and for special reasons. } eo 
* Denotes accepted. tf Denotes provisionally accep 
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BURNLEY. — For erection of registrar: 
offices, and conveniences, for sao of 
Korough of Burnley. Mr. G. H. Pickles, 
Quantities by Engineer :- 

Excavator, Drainer, Bricklayer, and Maso ai 

M. & J. W. Heap, Clifton street, Burnley" “Sol 15 0 


Ss 


Joiner : H. Hanson, Calder-vale, Burnley* 

rs F. W. Shoesmith, Manchester <a 
road, Burnley* 7 13 6 

Slater: W. Schofield, “Yank Hall, Burnley* 7 Se 

Plasterer: BR. Guest, Halifax-roa’, | 9 
Brier fiehal®...........cccssceceesensonsoernersesreresees 

Painter: W. Brierley, Pedihem- —_ sr 10 


Burmley®........0.:.-ccccecsscseresreeresrsenneees 
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EALING.—For new County school for boys and 
technical institute, for Middlesex County Council. 
Mr. H. G. Crothall, Architect to the Education 
Committee 


Fitch & Cox £16,535 W. Lawrance & 

J. Carmichael 16,358 Son .. £15,342 
Mattock Bros. 15,93" J. Dorey & Co., 

G. Hall . bso Ltd. , 15,290 
Brand, Pettit, &Co. 15,790 W. J. Dickens 14,987 
A. Monk ... 15,000 Knight & Son 14,985 
Ww. Lacey . 15,459 Fairhead & Son? 14,975 


¢ Recommended for acceptance. 


EASTBOU RNE.—For erection of public conveniences 






1. Per gallop. in Gildredge Park. Mr. A. E. Prescott, Borough 
a a. d. Surveyor, Eastbourne 
08 6 F. W. Allcock . £530 | J. Martin ---- KAZ 
010 + G. Bainbridge & Son 495] A. J. Bessant* 398 
} 12 ¢ T. Dunlop... ; 455 
010 6 SHOWI NG THE STEADILY [All of Eastbourne. | 
‘ igs : 
4 - ; INCREASING POPU LARITY GATESHEAD.—For alterations and additions to the 
0 16 f OF High West-street Girls’ and Infants’ Schools. Mr. 
010 4 F. W. Purser, architect, West-street, Gateshead. 
018 9 Quantities by architect :— 
1 1 8. Fenwick & Co. £2,571 0 0 
ee, Oake & Co. .......+ iene 2,567 1 7 
146 Jackson & Sons..... j ; 2,460 0 0 
012 | J. Milne cna scpaabibii 2,413 0 2 
010 6 Raven & Hitcham, Gateshead*...... 2,384 0 11 
016 0 R. Gracey & Co. ..... a 2,273 14 0 
090 FO ee ee nee a a 
080 GOSPORT (Hants).—For the erection of new schools, 
.2 0 Stone-lane, to accommodate 618 children, for the Gosport 
09 and Alverstoke Urban District Council. Mr. H. A. F. 
010 6 IF THIS INTERESTS YOU, WRITE TO Smith, architect, Star-chambers, Gosport 
W. E. Blake, Ltd.... £7,500 J. Tanner £6,982 
E. & A. Sprigings... 7,333 F. G. Privett 3,878 
an ACETYLENE PUBLICITY, LTD., Wort & Way. $100 8. Saiter py 
A. Jones ae . 6,999 Wakeham Bros. 0 
OTT 103, Cheapside, London, E.C., 5. Crockerill : 6,997 J Hunt 3 6'100 
CES. J. Croad 6,996 Lear & Son, Alver 
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Jenkins & Sons 6,990 stoke* 5,944 


GRIMSBY.—For taking down and refixiag old iron 
railing and providing and fixing new iron railing 8 ft 
high at the new cemetery. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor 
J. BR. Mitchell & J. Eliwell, Ltd. £633 5 0 

Co. re £839 140) C.&C. Wright... 563 38 
Hill & Smith 6537 108 M. Marshall, 

J. Couper & Co. 635 17 0 Grimsby* 483 17 5 


GRIMSBY.—For construction of 12-in. sewer in Carr 
lane. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borouch 
Engineer & Surveyor 


Hewins & Good + Borrill & ¢ hap- 


hand £630 36] man £572 1 10g 
Thompson Bros. 624 15 0 | H. Marrows 568 11 4 
W. Gilbert 583 10 0! Wilkinson & 
Swaby & Wal H oug hton, 

sham 573 7 6 Cleethorpes* 554 2 4 
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Cost and Heating 


Efficiency. 


The large increase in the price of fuel greatly accentuates the importance of 
extracting the full calorific value from the coal or coke used for heating purposes 
—a matter closely affecting the owners and occupiers of all classes of office 


a buildings, factories, shop premises, and private houses. 
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The economy of central heating is now generally admitted, 
but the selection of suitable appliances for the generation and 
distribution of the heat requires careful consideration if the best 
results are to be obtained. 

The specification by Architects and Engineers of Ideal 
Boilers and Ideal Radiators for Low Pressure Hot Water and 
Steam Systems ensures the use of a product which is based on 
scientific knowledge and more than 30 years’ experience—a 
product made from the best materials, enjoying a world-wide 
reputation for reliability, efficiency, adaptability, and simplicity 
of design, construction, and operation. 

If you have not our current catalogue we shall be pleased 
to send a copy gratis and post free. 


2 : . NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY. 439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. 


‘BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
) WILLIAM MACLEOD & CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. 
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LONDON.—For International Stores, 68, Walm-lane, 


architects, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. :-- 


- A. B. 
Se -a.-G £ : 
Mason & Son ; 40 0 0 100 0 
Clark Bros : 430 10 0 74 10 
Brightman & Son ; 4225 © 0 71 
J. W. Jerram ° 413 0 0 85 10 
Battley, Sons, & Holness j #12 0 0 91 
King & Sons .. 419 0 0 68 
Lewis & Bro. ite a3 #0 0 
Willmott & Sons} 370 0 0 79 


t Accepted, with 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—For erection of cottage and 
outbuildings at Bleakdown, for the Isle of Wight 
County Council. Mr. S. E. Tomkins, architect, 
Newport, LW 

H. Taylor £329 10 
E. J. Hayles, Godshill, I.W.* 327 


327 60 


LONDON.-—-For alterations to factory premises at 
Lime-grove. Shepheri’s Bush, for the Gaumont Film 
Company, Ltd Messrs. Moscrop-Young & Glan 
field, Lic. & A R.LB.A., architects 


Kininmont & Sons .. £1,200 | Holliday & Green 


H. J. Edgar 1141} wood £1,046 
J. R. Cuthbertson 1,139 | Hutchings & Keas 
W.E. Wallis & Sons 1,097;  ley* 1,029 
Elect Light 
Duncan, Watson, & Co" £3508 10 


LONDON.—For sundry repairs at Relief Stations, 
for the Guardians of Greenwich Union Specitications 
> 


be Mr. Louis Jacob, F.S.L, quantity surveyor, 32, 
Theobalds-road, W.C. 


Roval- | Calvert-| Simla Watson 


hill road street. street. 
£a.d.j/£s £«4.i2s. 4 
F. W. Loasby, 276, 
Hither Green 
lane, S8.E.... W156 Wb6 £130 8 15 0° 
J Mitche!] 52 
Frie« ily 
etree St. 
Johns, S.E 8 00; 28 10 0° 
E. Mills = 41100 29100/58 100) 44100 
W. Mills & Son,} 
St. Georges 
road, Black 
heath 3441007) 66 00) 49 00% 45100 
J. Shorter & Co.) 6) 10 6 t'100)87 100) 50100 
1. Townsend $1 00 ® 50; 682150 42 150 


METTINGHAM (Suffolk For additions to Valley 
House, for Mr. James A. Bezant Mr. R. G. Norman, 
architect, Ditchingham, Norfolk. Mr. C. Searle, 
builder, Mettingham. 

The contract has been awarded on the basis of a 
commission on accounts rendered for labour and 
naterials. Architect's estimate, £2,500. } 





NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. For two additional 
stories to the Tyne Improvement Commissioner's 
premises. Mr. W. s. Wood, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Middle miss J & Ww 


Bros £15,410 © 0 Lowry £13,759 00 
T Lumsden 14,888 00 J. Milne 13,700 00 
W. Hall 14,244 005A. Pringle 13,589 00 
G. Douglas 14,192 00 S. Easten, 
W. T. Weir 14,167 12 6 Newcastle* 13,575 00 
W.Moss&Son 14,120 00 G. H. Mauch- 
J.C. Ferguson 14,102 00 len * . 13,640 00 
J. W. White 13,350 00 8. Bery 13,385 37 
Davidson & 

Miller 13,917 00 


S Shepton & Sons 
W. Thomas & Co 


Waring, Cole, & Waring 


D. Davies & Sons 

R. Cox & Bardo 

H. Pittard & Sons 

Ebbw Valley Building Co > 


Vickery Bros., Barry Dock* | 


d. 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


Waterman 
Slade 

S. Shail 

Jones 
Sons : 

Knox & Wells, 
Cardiff ...... 


Total. 


£ 
565 


534 10 


529 
518 
517 
517 
508 
481 


Ltd. 


& 


BUILDER. 


Messrs. George Baines & Son, 


OFFHAM (Kent).—For the erection of a gamekeeper’s 
cottage on the Quintin House Estate. 
Young & Glantield, architects, Lic. & A.R.I.B.A. :— 

J. A, Davison, West Malling 


Messrs. Moscrop- 


£300 


PONTYPRIDD.—For erection ofan additional story 
and other alterations to the Clarence Hotel, for the 
Valiey Breweries Company, 
A. O. Evans, Williams, & Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 
Quantities by architects 


Messrs. 


oe» £1549 


& 


ehurch, 
G. E. Halliday, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., architect, Cardiff :— 


.. £7,430 


7,380 
7,253 
7,155 
7,092 
7,071 
6,980 
6,921 
6,921 
6,689 
6,621 
6,501 
6,498 
6,443 


6,185 15 


1,520 
1,425 


1,327 


0 
0 
3 
9 
1 
0 
9 
8 
0 








EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD. 


[Apri 19, 1912, 


READING.—For alterations, additions 


inting to the swimming-bath, Tilehurst we bairs, ancl 


road, r 
Reading 
euding £225 


- Bowen, Borough Engineer and Surveys; 
G, 8. Lewis & Bro., Castle-street, R. 





TORQUAY,—For completion of 1,2.3,4 5 ¢ 
and 9, Sefton-gardens, orquay. Mr. F "8 Bee 


A.M.I.M.E., architect, 9, Fleet-street. Porv,,: Moore, 


G. H. Northeote, Torquay .. £1993 


WESTBOURNE.—For erection of a pow'c 
school, Mr. Haydn P. Robert, A.B] BA 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. H. A er 
Bridge-street, London, E.C, ; 
Seadgett & Son .. £3,249 10 Wakeham Bro 


“ At 
. Grover, 32, Nox 


A. Peskett & Co. 3,035 0] W. R. Smith : a 
G. Potter............ 2,999 01] J. Tanner Sonn 
R. Cook & Sons 2,995 0/F. Sandeli ¢ ~~ 
J. Lintield & Sons, Sons, Worth 

J See ES 2,935 0 ing* 624 0 
S. Salter ............ 2,873 0|H Baker & Son 2’ li 
J. Longley & Co. 2,835 0 fag 


WIMBLE DON. — For additions to © licks-roa:? 
Primitive Methodist Church and Schools. Mocer 
George Baines & Son, architects, 5, Clement’. 
Strand, London, W.C. :— ii 
H. Hann ; £897 | F. W. Fletcher 








H. H. Hollingsworth 817 | J. Burges & Sane te 
J. Welford & Sons ... 845 | ae 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask 
The Doulting Stone Co.) om, 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
halte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C,—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. TN. 2644 Central. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, Cc. 


69 & 40, Dean-street, Scho, W. 





PILKINGTON & CO. 


(EstantisHen 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 





Registered Trade Mark 


Polonceau Asphalt. 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE. 





WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPRALTE (Direct srom the Mines). 





‘Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zimc Roofing. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


F. BRABY & COk, LTD. wsaiin. 


Telegraphic Addregs: 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON.” 





Chief Offices: 352-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.™: 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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